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The docunent t)re3ents papers, cri+iques^ and 
discussion fro» a colloquium in Philadelphia in April, 1978, dealing 
.with citizen education in ^the United States ^rom 1795 to 1975, The 
Colloquium was the first stage oiT a project yby Beiearch for Better 
Schools (EBS) to formulate guidelines for citizen education. The 
document is presented in two mctjor sections. Section I introduces the 
analysis; relates the purpose pf the project; introduces colloquium 
procedure, topic^r and participants; and summarizes recommendations 
and issues posed by colloquium participatits. Section I-I presents 
three colloquium papers* In the firs.t paper, entitled "Whajt ShoAld We 
' Learn from the. History of Citizenship Education in the Onited 
' S£ates?M, Be Freeman putts stresses ±he importance of political 
education and points out how educational environment influences 
students' values, knowledge, and political participation skills. In 
the second paper, "Education of the American .Citizen: An Historical 
•Critique,^' Clarence KarjLer surveys the dilemma f)osed &y having to 
choose between education for human development and education to 
fulfidl social needs arid provides samples bf citizenship programSet^if 
The final paper, «Educa1:ion .For Citizenship," by Marvin. Lazerson, 
^focuses on multicultural' factors in citizen. educatioGe. Topics 
discussed include Americanization and schooling, protestantism and 
patriotism, citizenship and work, and citizens^hip in a pluralist 
world, (Author/DB) ^ 
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\ r ^ ' ;(--:^ - ■^iM"! -i . ■■ ■ ' • :■• r • 

. HiaTpRlCA^ AJlALYsis OF / ^ 

. V* ' ' ' ■ ' ' ' • ■ . ■ ' \ ■ "-jM ; ■ •.■ ^ * "■■ ' •■ \ • 

PAST CITIZEN EljtlCy^TiON ^FFORTS: ) . 

• - : ^-FiNAL 'Report 1 * ' " . . . . 

PART 'A: SUMMARY ' \ ^ 

The workscope of the Citizen Education component of Research for 
Better Schools (Rbs) (;alls fot^, the development of an historical analysis \ 
of past citizen education effP^^^' _ \ • 

This report presents the purpose of the task; ^the procedure used to 
fulfill topic jf the colloquium; the cast of participants; a sum- 

mary of 'selected' recorranendations and issues/questions raised; initial' use • 
of this m^t^^^al in the Citizeji Bduqatibn prbgram; and documentatipn. 
Purpose » 

The intent of this workscope task was to formulate guidelines, sug- 
gestions, and caveats for present (and future) eitizeti education, efforts* 
A historical frame of reference and an analysis! of past experience were to 
form the feasis of that task. ^ number of^mpdels for achieving' this intent 
was considered, j^. ^as ultimateify decided that a, particularly^ fruitful - 
^roach would be to convene a forum for Leading prqf essionals iW'educa> 
t ion and h^^^^^tlography* The major c^bjective was to present djlveris^ per- 
spectives of citizen education history arid to consider how they will, and/oj: 
'should affect current ^ffotts to reccuceptualize the field.^ • . , 

Procedure ^ * 4 

The day-and-a-half colloquium format called for presentation of three 
commissioned, papers, critiques ^ach paper by a five-member panel of 
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expert reviewer Si and general difldU88loi;i-betwe«ii find ampi^; presenters 



and reviewers. / v \ - ■ ' ^'•■-■[■' : , , i , 

/ On the basis of ah examination of - t;We histogy-of-educlation litetature- . 
tad the advice of experts, ja list of persons pr^eiyLnent in the field was . 
developed. 'Selection criteria .Included broad repr^esehtativeness, e^g., 
thoee representing the divergent; historical viewpoints of tradltionalisin, 
revlaionism, and liberalism. Frotn this proposed^iist , thVe^vpre'sentera ' 
and five reviewers 'were chosen. ; . 

Prior to the ^meeting, the thrqe pajor papers were sent to theXte- 
viewers a& part of thfeir assignment, and to observers as background iiifor- 
mation. All those attending were informed of the' twofold objective yf- * 
the 'colloquium: (a) to formulate recommendations for the development of 

citizen education progtams; with special attention to signiflcailt caveats; 

■ . ■ ■ ■ , . • 1 ■ ' ^ ■ • 

and (b) to identify priority issues in the field \Jhich call for further. 

exploration ar^d research. 

The ^colloquium took place on April 19 and 20, 1978, ""at theTToliday 

Inn - Independenqe Mall, Philadelphia. 

Topic . . , ^ 

Each author was. invited to "prepare a paper on the tj^isfiory of citizen 
education and to present it in summary form at thie colloquiiim. Five 
his^ory-of-education experts%^ere' asked to serve £»? a review panel at the 
colloquium and to critique the papers individus^^ and .as *a group. Authors 
and reviewers were asked to participate in a general colloquium discussion 
of . recommeridatiohs and issues/questions concerning citizen ^ducatJjro, 
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i'taifid on- their i rettosp^cH wBS Mked that this p^frefs, 

■ Jlin^ ^t^^^ them, ^reflect the wrltet'^ ju^^ regarding 

thelitoijArtant "do'^s and don' ts" of citizen education; 'substantiated by 
^4ptuinent;ation and expectance in the iEield. Major 9rgani2er8. suggested X 

rpr jthe lpapers were: \ (iV V{hat were tlie citizen education, movements of 



the p«ist? (2)* What were the characteristics of these movementsZ (3) What 
were th^ strengths and weaknesses of these movements? (4) What c^ we 
i learn f torn these movem^ats? / . . - 

iPatticipant^ * ■ ' . - ■ s . , . ' ' • 

Authors selected to write papers /Vere R. Freeman Butts of San Jose 

^ ■ ' ■ -. « ■ . . * . • 

University,' Clarence J. Kairier 'of the University of Illinois, 'and ?larvin 
Lassersoii of the University of BritiBh Columbia. Reviewers Included John* 
Hr. B^st of The Pcripsylvania State University, Williaia W.. Cutler, vtll, of; 

\ . . ' ■ ' . ■ • 

, Temple University, Allen F. T)avis of Temple University-, and Michael- B,/ . . 

•' '. • - ' - ■ r ■ ; . I . ^ • 

Katz of York University* (Toronto). ' Finally , -^ggme individuals, were - • 

~, , / ' ■ * : '.-i ' ' ' • 3 ,0 '''' • ■ 

aaked to attend the ' colloquium as j^Servers. ^ (A list of participants ^nd 

observers is attached to this report.) * ' 

A summary cbmpilation of s'elected Viewpoints expressec^at the meeting »^ 

follows... ' ,r 1 . o . . < 

• • • ,v • . ; :^ ' ■ 'f ^, - ' - ^ . . ' 

Suimnaty of Selected tCQlloquium Higfilight 

• 'V ■ " • ^ ' ■ " * ' ■ * ■ " ' < ^ ' 

The selected highlights which follow were culled: from study of the , 

qol-loqiilum trarvscrip.t.,""-'-Befeatisd of the "Variety, and scope of the dialffgviie, 

it was •decided -not tci! impose, arbitrary categotizatib«-lpn them, in 

some cases," it was^ possible to list the. jpjoints in ^ content floy; in 
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oth^rSy not. It' should also be noted that, as intended, conflicts, contro- 
vetiBy, and contradictions occasionally arise. • Two major divisions,' recom- 
Toendations and issues/questions, have, been' used to. §uide tPie 'reader. ^ 
Recomtaendatibns are largely * directive or 'prescriptive. The issues/ques- 
tions embracd those areas where it wds found f hat unresolved queries best^ 
represent the state of the art in the history of cl,/izen education. 

Recotniaendations / 

• The proper. etjd of citizen education: is to promote achievement of one's , 
potential, not service to the state. Thus citizen education should 
stress persons' •strivings toward self-development', not citizens serving J 
the state. , / ' / - 

• There should be limits to state influence on citizen educatfon. Thje 
limits, should gcfe fleet a social lihilosophy and psychology of human«. de- 
velopment which value human freedom-., | . • ■ . ' 

m Citiien education should use 'bur civic'/pub 11c life as a vehicle for , 
analytic, cognitive inquiry into real current and/or controversial and/or 

. critical coimnunity issues. /For examplfe, ecological conflicts, apparent 
inequalities , of opportunity, and public housing factors typify such 
issues. This position calls for students to understand reaj^ problems 
(vs. textbook knowledge) and the complex issues involved. 




• Citizen efd^pation should include k^critical analysis of American social, 
politic^al, and economic ins tirb^^^-s. and realities. 

• Cittzen education should not ignore the conflicts in our culture. Stu- • 
dents need to understand where and why the real' and the ideal diverge. 

•"^^tizen education should teach the skills of : political participation and 
Action, e.g., engaging in civil discourse, being OTfeive in a candidate's 
campaign. ^ „ 

» ■ '. . ' ' ^ 

• Character development should .have a prominent place in citizen, education. 

This element should nq-t be -oVqfshadowed by political knowledge and 
. actlyisni. / ' ' . ' 

y ' ■ . ' . 

• Formal citizen education curricula should be first and foremost politi- 
cal in character; that is, do not Hiffuse it with> say, interpersonal * 



concerns (e^g., transposing problems of demqcracy Itlto problems of 
adolearcence) • Nevertheless, student involvement (feeling, affect) 
shoui^ not be neglected in a chiefly cognitive,' informational approach. *; 

A cdalition of community groups .should be. formed. Such a coalition • ^ 
could help to minimize or Contain potential opposition to citizen edii- 
cayCion from potentially threatened power blocs In a particular communi- 
ty or a number of communities. 

itfhnographic approaches may be useful where direct iatervention would 
>e opposed. Both tieachers -and students may. find ethnographic studies 
more a|^t|gt able. ' * / 

* . ■* . • . , 

The cittzen education approach must be deliberately limited 'iA defini- 
tion, content, scope, outcomes, .and goals. If it tries tb^be all* things 
to mil people, or everything infgeneral, it will fail. A disclaimer to 
this effect in any citizen edjJcaMon statement or prospectus would be 
desirable. ' , " ' ^ > 

• Program architects must take one- model program now and run with it. ' We 
cannot wait for the mythical Vperfect" program. ^ 

f Citizen education should bey in part preparation for work as well as" 
leisure time. That is, it should address the pnany facets of contempo- 
rary life. ' . 

• Citizen education should teach a commitment to our common values and 
our traditional civil liberties. These values and liberties include 
freedom, equality, obligation to the public good, and popular consent. 

• Commitment to values should not be included in citizen education. 

/ ■ ■ ■' ■ • ' ■ ■ 

• (Citizen education should address both the skills and knowledge of par- 
ticipation.' There are important issues to resolve in this position. 
For instance, with regard to knowledge, ' to what degree do citizens 
participate? Wh6? What does participation' mean? Is it invariably 
beneficial? - ^ 

• Citizen education should breed distrust of the top-down "expert," for 
reliance on so-called expertise can be antithetical to democratic values. 

• Citizen education should stress how such factors as socioeconomic level 
impinge on the American ideal of individual accountability. The real 
world n^eds to be clearly seen. 

• Citizen education must make a conscious attempt to act at several levelsj 
in/various school classrooms (elg., language arts), in aspects of the 
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' school ClltDate and the Invisible curriculum^ and In Informal activities 
calling for a values decision, ■ 

• Teachers require special ^training to be effective In citizen Education 
instruction. ^ ^ ' ^ * 

• Since the contemporary scehe/.culture defines citizen education approaches 
models developed or Implpraented at other times would probably not be ef- 
fective today* Our approach must be determined by our times. 

• Citizen education should not! let.humanlstlc content (e.g. , consequence 
training, Interpersonal relations) mask deeper societal prdblems. ' Such 
^techniques enliven the educational process, but there Is a danger- that 
they distract from the real; hard citizenship concerns. 

• Citizen education fi(hould not transform the school Into a. "dumping ground" 
for societal problems. It Is hot education's * function or respoyislblllty 
to tackle society's probleth^. . '""^^ 

• In order ,to formulate a new definition of citizen education, there is a 
need to rethink the role of the state and to 4eal with fundamental issues^ 
concerning economic inequality in our culture. Without this preparation, 
our vision is skewed'. * \ - ^ 

• Citizen education should be far broader than the school.' It should ex- 
tend to other agents of socialization and acculturation. For instance, 

.the family, the media*, and the community play socializing roles and can 
important reinforcers of citizen 'education programs. 

• Citizen education should .reflect both the valuds of multicultural diver-; . 
sity and democratic pi^inciples held in coipmon. . \/ * ' 

•Citizen education should avoid the purely descriptive, idealized (and 
tedious) approach of old civics courses. It has been neither^^ah effec- 
tive nor an instructive approach. , - ; 

' i -^^ ^ •■ : ' ■ ■ 

■■ ' — ■ ■ " . ; ^ * - • , ^ 

Issues'/Questions 

■ - . ' / ■ ■ ■ "■ 

• ^Should there be a differentiated citizen education curriculum7 in the 

school? If so, are appropriate ones available, or need we develop brie? 

• Prior to the advent of TV, what were the major educational forces in the 
area of character formatipn? Can we make use of them today? 

• How can we move on with citizen education when so many of our .fundamen- 
tal historic assymptions (e.g., equating Protestantism with patriotism) 



ai;« now. called into quee^tloij? Should we not deal' with these fundam^ri"! 
•tale first? \ • . , ' 

• How can we resolve, the idealistic rhetoric of , American democratic. pr\a- ^ 
Ifiples with such realitie.e^ as racism, economic inequality, disqrinilna- 
tlon igainst ethnic groups, and difficult;y of upward mobility? , \ 

' / ' • ^ ■ ^ ■ , , ' , '., " . ■ r' ■ V- 

m Since qthriidty ij3 ^obv;Lously a lEacto'r in ciCizen cftlucation, how c£^p we 
deal with society's palpably, differential rewa,rding (and punishing) of 
dlf£erel:it ethnic groups? How about our meltin&-t>ot rhetorJ^c? ^ 

• >is the ■'redefinition" of .citizen educatibn "up lor, grabs"?' Does the 
currcnt^confusion Create a vacuum whidh will perforce be filled?.' : " 

' , ■ ■ ' . , ' ■ ' .. • 

• Is there a dangejf 'thafa "new" citizen education; will fail because of 
. current incompatible and unmanageable pressures for individual rights 

and group equality? ' ^ ''^^ ' , 

• Can we influence citizen education t^extbodk publishers? How can ^e 
• guide the developtnent of materials to be -used in /citizen education, 

programs?* : . ■ ^ ' , 

• We need hard data regarding. the actual citizen education experience of 
the past (as opposed to, for instance, formal curricula, written objec- 
tlv^X, \WKat really took 'place 'in the classroom? What have been the 
Inycended and unintended results? * ' . 

• The -Impact of TV is a crucial consideration. Has it usurped the school 
as a citizen ^aclalizer/lnformer? Can .schools counter the Influence of 
the mecllNa?^ DojIb thje*sch6ol still, retain Its^ distinctive role in the 
life of thild^n? What Is'lts current impact, 'ih light of the power of 
TV,. especlallLy .ori'chlldVen? Can TV be used; to reinforce citizen educa- 
tion ill the/school^? . 

• Will a community's power elite permit the school to encourage students 
to critically analyze the po^er"struct{ure? Will the teacher and the * 
educational establishment condone its? l ' i 

• If citizen education' included training in American democratic principles 
who is to define the terms .like "the public good"? Whose authority is 

^to prevail in these matters? Whose responsibility is it? 

? . ' - ^ . : , 

•\Have the^school :and the teacher lost their legitimacy in our sbciety? 
this is, true to some extent, what options dp we have? 

m Has the legitimacy of our social order, which the schools ance fostered, 
also lost credibility? If this is true to: some ej^tent, how pervasive is 
the Attitude?' ' ' w 



• Has^ the school lost Its ef f^ctlvene/as In prepa;^lng atudente £e(f t^e civic 

mainstream? Is It out* of touch with the students* ^orld? 

1*/ . * • . . , . 

• Whoae values shoiil/l citizen e^j^^tlon espouse? 

• The citizen education f leld ,lp now so rlgh and active that It suffers ' 
> from diffusion, fragmentat'ioriy "and sparse areas of agreement* How can 
^ ye puXl It together? 

•Are cltlten education curricula differentially ^conceived and taught 
according] to class^ ecoi^pijilc level, arid prevailing values? if^soi how 
can th*8 be controlled? \ . ' ' .v 

• How qan citizen education foster a sense of Community > if in fact that 
sense of community no longer chara^||/erizes American culture? / 

> Students jirefer studying visioriary rhetoric ratfier than the contemporary - 
realitle's, Such as economic inequality • How^aati we wean them to' the 

.... , ^ , • ' ^ ' 

•Should citizen education outcomes be specified as» for Instance^ behav- 
iors, dispositions, or knoilledge?| . ^ ^ ^ 

•Do fundamental problems^in our society and governmental policies (e.g., 
, Viet Nam, CIA ab,Mse of poWer) militafi^ against a valid, "Convincing re- 
definition of citizen. education? Are the times not conducive to an 
einphasis on citizenship?^ ' t ^ - ' . 

Initial Us^e of Colloquium Material ' . 

•The foregoing summary of recommendations and issues/questions repre- 



Bummavy or recommendations an 



sents the essende of the colloquiuin proceedings. The' points have been 

' • > - . ■ * * • ,;, ^ ■ ' . 

collected and analysed for relevance ahd importance to the developing 

• ' ^ ' , • ■ V, ■ ' ' 

citizen education work of RBS. , ^ 

« • • ■ I, ' . >• •■ ' * ' ■ 

■ The hlghlighlts', along with the commissioned; papers, have already been, 

and will continue to,be, ^^Instruihantal in phaping^^ program direction. For ' 

instance^ -Clarence Kkrier elaborated on a state versus citizen dialectic; ^ 

this viewpoint added an Importani: dimension to the .cdnceptualizatlon prepa- 

^ ■ ' .. ■ ■ . I ■ ■ ■ V . ■ ■ 'y 

ratlop. R.^ Frie'eman Butts stressad the importance of, political education; 




thli orientation is reflected in the classroom pr>actic^8 survey' dfiflign and 
School -selection tasks related to jfiichool organization and cilp^ate. Pin^Xlyt 
Harvin Lazerson addresged multicultural factors ; )hi^ Qinphasis is' teflected. 
in several elements of the rbs 18-moflth -plan for .titizeji .education which 
relate tOjurban and multiethnic considerations, tx\ 'addition, selected 

colliaquium highlight-^ tnay becppe the ba8is'fpr, 'or generate, futu^ 

^ • • * Z' ' *^ • ^ ' 

position papet»8 and/ ktiowledge-consolidat^ion t^sks- . ' 

^ ^ S ■ " . ■: . . . ' ' ■ ^ ■ . 

Documehtation * » - >^ ; V 

The commissioned papery are attached and^constitute, a majoi? subwan- 
tiVe part of this final' report. Also at taohed are copies of the materials ' 
distributed at the colloquium. The transcript of the colloquium proceed-^ 
ings, a further important input to this review.- appears irr Part B of. this 
final re^rt/ RBS plans to disseminate tUe colloquium papers and' selected 

sections ^f •Che proceedings. Publication and distribution will be carried 

* • ■ ' . **■ . * ' '• • 

out according to the general dia^eminatiqjn p\an to be developed for the"*^ 
entire Citizen Education ^component. While 'this .plan vd-H be primarily fpr- 
the tri-state region, a wider disseminatipn .strategy possible for the 
colloquium paperd, - ^ < * 
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MAJOR COLLOQUIUM PAPER 



"What Should We ted^rn from Lhc History of citizenship lEducation in the 
United States?" by R. Freeman Butts 
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WHAT SHOULD WE LEARN FROM THE HISTORY OF 
CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 



R. Freeman' Butts 
Distinguished Professor of Education 
San Jose University 

Visiting Scholar ^ 
Stanford University 



April 11, 1978 




^BSTR^CT 

What Should We L^arn From the History of 



Citizenship Education in the United States? 



R, Freeman Butts 



Civic educatioij has been the product of a three-way tension among the 
value claims of a democratic political community, the valuer xlainjs of segment 
ed pluralisms, and the pressures of the world-wide modernization prorcess. The 
Interplay of these major elements in American history has resulted in the ' 
various pushes and pulls that have buffeted citizenship education thr9ughQtit. 
our national existence. So, there have been persistent dilemmas: we believe 
that universal education is fundamental to the welfare of the republ^, but 
we draw hack from political indoctrihat jLon in the schools (especially if.it 
doesn't a^ree with our particular views). The urgency to promote civic edu- 
.cation rises in tijnes of national crisis or very rapid social change. Pro- 
gressive reformers have hjad one kind of prescription; conservative tradition- 
alists halve had another. „ My own^view is that the reformist trends have been 
more in tune wrth the best of our democrati^v, goals and practices. But modern 
society ^t^l^fuires. a much different kind of civic education from that of the pas 
It should: deal with the political values, ^^itical knowledge, and skills of 
political participation required of a modern democratic politi^l community. 




) 



Distinguished Professor of Education 
San Jose University * . " 



What Should^ We Learn From the History of 
Citizenship Education in the United Sta ges? • V 

- R, Freeman Butts • 

The historical interpretation upon which this discussion paper jis based 
ha^j^been se^ forth briefly' in a chapter entitled "Historical Persiiea^tive on 
Civic Education in the United ^tates" contained in the report of tl^ National 
, Task, Force on, Citizenship Education , Education for Responsible Citiisensbip ' 
(Newl-York: McGraw-Hill, 1977). That chapter in turn was based upon the more 
inclusive historical interpretation embodied in Public Education in the United 
States: From Revolution to Reform (New York: Holt,. Rinehart and Winston, 
1978). Variations, on the theme regarding prescriptions for the civic role 

^ of public schools have been sounded in several different art jfcles over the " ' 
past f,ive years. If, perchance, anyone should have read all of them, the re- 
action could easily be *'If you've seen one, you've seen them all." But I listv 

* them here because they were addressed to different public and professional 
audiences, and they were produced during the period when I w£(s doing research 

. and writing the larger single volume oi* the history of public educatioH. The 
interaction between my concern for good history and good policy is obvious and, 
i believe, defensible: 
. , "The Public School: Assaults on a Great Idea," The Nation, April 30, 1973. 

"The Public Purpose of the Public School," Teachers College Record, 
December 197,3.^ ^ ^ ' 

' . .. f 

"Public Education and Political Community," History of Education Ouarterlv 
Summer 1974. ^ ' ■■ ■ ^ — — 

"Foundations of Education and t;he New Civism," Educational Studies 
Fall/Winter 1975. : ^ 



"The Search for Purpose in American Education," College Board Review. 
Winter 1975/1976. ^ ^ 
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• . • , \ ■ . ^ , ' 

"Once Again the Question-* or Liberal Public Educators: l^ose Twilight?" 
Phi Delta Kappan . Septembet 1976. 

.. ■ ■ . ' . ' . . ^ , ' , 

Public Education in a Pluralistic Society," Educational Theory , /Winter 1977*.. 

■• ^, '■ * " , ■ ' 

"The Public School as Moral Authority" in Association for Supjervlsldn and 
Ctarrlculum Developpient , T^he. School Vs Role as 'Moral Authority (Washington, D»C, . 
ASCD, 1977). ' 7." V 

It might^B said that the first thing one should learn, from hi.story i^^ 

to learn 8ometH|^l8; about^ the conceptual f ramewoxk . the historian, % owi 



intellectual, hlstdribgraphical, and political orientation is set forth in 
Public Education th the United StAtes, can only .hint at it here, but I • 
should say that it Is considerably different' (and I hope improired) f rom that 
set forth in The - Education , of the West (1.973) and "The Public Purpose \bf th6 
Public School" (1973), In those pieces I was playing vigorously on' the mod^rn-^/j 
ization theme. I still believe that it is an essential iri^edient -in . social ' 
'change, but a more satisfactory interpretation can be achieved by viewing .the ^ 
historytot the civic role of public education as a product of the three-way 
tension krising from the interplay of modernization, the. cohesive value claims 
that uhdergird the ove.rsall democratic political community, and the differ- 
entiating value claljTis of segmental pluralisms that give identity to various 
groups in the society. * ^ j ^ v 

In the interest of convenience for discussion I identify four ingredients ^ 
of each of these three building-blocks o[f the civic role of public education: 
Cohesive value claims of the democratic political community 

Liberty 
Equality 
r Popular consent 



Personal obligation foi- the public good 

\ 
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Differentiating Value claims of segmental plurali^s 
. , ' / >v • ^ ■ Religion 



. t 



7^ . Race 



Ethnicity i 



, Localism 

The world-wide '.modernization process. 



^ * Mobilizing and centraLl^ng^P^yer of the Stat< 
'Popular Participation , . ' ' ' . 



\ 



Secularization^ 



Proponents citizenship* education In the schools ^alniost alvays' appeal%d ' 

in their rhetoric to the -cohesive valud claims of democracy as t4)e rationale 

" for a basic iiivlc roie- for schobling? Sometimes this waa wrapp^" in the 
■■ ■ : . 7 ^ . . e - ■ . ; - ' ■ ^^j. ■ ■ 

' authority of a P^^t^lcular religion (say Jrotestant Christianity), ^n^ethnicity 

(Anglo-Americanism) , or race (whlte^ superiority), .or locallsim (states' rights). 

? In these cases one segment of the iplurali^nis bought to use the pu^ij^c^ schools ^ 

to promote its P^^^iculaV version of democratic political values. When other 

Segments of pluralism grew strong or i*esistent they might seek to break away 

from the cohesive push and form their^own schools or promote their values as 

the basis for building a sense of P^^^^^cularistic coiranunity. When the plural-- 

istic pulls to differentiation seemed to threaten the cohesion of the overall 

political community, the plaims of "modernization (in the form of national 

unity/national -J^tirerigth, or economic development) often put an overweening 

emphasis on patriotic loyalty into' the citizenship educntion programs of the . 

Schools that sometimes led to a conformism stifl'ing to clissent. 

This analy^^s led >cne to this generalization: For 200 years the American ^ 

people have' struggled with the tricorn dllenma of politics and education. 



to. 
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They ha.\je_ believed" that; education Us fundamental to the health and vilalitv 

■ ■ '"r . " , ■. . ' ■ ■ ^ '. 

of an ideally ae,mocratJ.c~lp*44jtical conimunityr but they also belieyed iri large 
measures of freedpm of^ Ji^lie| and/action for segmental pluralistic communiti/es;^ 
and. especially 'in times b£ t^a). or , fancied crisis, they have believed in' civic 
education'. for national unity and loyalty. •■ • ^' - 

_ , The urge to prjomote Citizenship education, through the schools, has arisen 
most ine.istentiy when the threats to national unity seem to most critical 

^1^®)} ^^^f Stic soci^al changes seem to threaten Social ar political, stabild^ty. 
The threats, however.; have been viewed from i^ery different pers|)ec^ves , and 
the prescription? for 'renewed unity hdve led to quite different conclusions. 

One kind of approach has stressed the need for greater cohesion and " - 
mobilization of . disparate groups in order to achieve liberal sociai and polit-- 
Ucal reforms; in'Robert Wiebe's terms, to achl,e|e "a new social integration, 
a higher f6Tm of social harmony," releasing "p^^Wrful feelings of liberation v 
from an inhibiting past and great expec'tations for a dawning new era." (The ; 
Segmented Society , pp. 124-125) Such were the Revolutionary, Jacksonian, early 
Reconstructioi^, Progressive, New Deal,' and New Frontier/Great Society periods/ 

Another kind of approach has stressed t\ysr-need for citizenship education 
to ri^enfbrce the traditional or conservative cohesive valt^s of-^ the American 
past, its national destiny and power, its devotion to individual worth and 
effort, its' free enterprise system, its superiority to other peoples and nations 
and the nece^ssity ta prote^ct t^ie American way of life from pluralistic threats 
from "alien'; sources, whether of massive Immigration^ militant or subversive 
radicalism, hot wars, or /cold wars/ - 

Sometimefe, of coui^e, *the motivations and prescriptions cannot be so 
easily distinguished. -Tho complexity of the periodic urges to reform citizen- 



ship education* increased tKe sHarphess J^f the horns :of the dilAnma. As a« 

■/■' •'•A > . V ^ . , ^ . ' .'j- . . ' .^ ■ 

^ reisUlrt of this persistep-t' tluree-way pulling aSd hauling aTnon&, th^ claims, of 

--'v'- ■ '^'^ ■ ■ A, .^ , ' 

; * a" democratic polity, fb f- segmental pluralisms, and of aggressive economic and 
, [.nationalistic mode^fhity^th/e civic edtreation p'rograms of the past have seemed 



to re5?ent hi'stor*iatis to vacillate between two extremes: between didactic ■ 



^approaches that t;^nged between two extremes: those motivated by' strong moral. 



^3 



J 



naticTnal, or natJLvist fervor which gave civic education^^a tone of preachy or 
pugnacious patriotism; and those that would at all costs avoid political con- 
troversy in the schools arid thus turned civic education into- pedantic, pallid, 

platitudinous,, or pysilanimous exercises. ' \ 

\ • y . . .9" — V ' • * ■ . « : 

: • ' . '■ • ' ■ , • . 

Now,^ theire 1$ no doubt that these extremes were exhibited in the history 
of Aitizlnsliit) education. Marvin Lazerson, David Tyack, Ruth Elson and others 
have amply dox^timented the examples. But I believe that we 'can -also learn ^ * 
valuable *'lessons** from the/history about desirable as well as undesirable 
approaches to civic education. I shall*'T?ty to poiqt to a f&w of these in each 
of the four lAstorical periods that I used for my discussion in. the chapter in 

■ V ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

the Task Force Report and in .my Publ ic Educa t Ion in the Uni t ed States 

The RevolutlonsPry Ideal \ Unum. (1726-1826) 

I believe that Unum Is still a desirable goal for civic education. The 
regeneration of a sense of political community should be ^ prime goal for,' the 



education of each new , generation of Americans. The sense of community as I 
define it is ja commitment to the ba^ic values of constitutional government as> 
denoted by the concepts of liberty, equality, popular consent, and persglnal ^1 
obligation for the public good. These were values promulgated by the founders 

r 

of the Republic in the Revolutionary era and embodied in t;he Declaration, the 
Constitution, and the Bill of Rights. I believe the welfare of the Republic 
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does rest on:Un edticated citizenry , as the founders argued, I believe that > 
the prime purpose, the highest priority, for a genuinely public education is ' 

■ - ,■■ - ' . 

the political goal of empowering they whole' popula,tyion^o exercise the rights , 
arid 'cope with the responsibilities of a genuinely democratic citizenship, 

" ;. ^ V :• > ■ ^ ( 

. • But v^e also should learn that society and government and thiis thtf nature 

,Qf citizenship have Chdhged drastically In the past 200 years.. So we cannot 

be content with the prescriptions for a, civic curriculum that were produced in 

the late 18th or early 19th centuries. Simple literacy in, the 3-R's for ele- 
■ • " ^ ■ ■ \ \ •■ ■ ' . . 

mentary school white hc^;^^. is obviously not enoughs Simple history as proposed 

by Jefferson or the elements of civil government a(f proposed b^y Washington are 
not enough* Vague preachments on .the glories of liberty, as described by Ru,th 
Elson, ai?e ,not e^nough. Textbooks should ^not be left to the socially or polit- 
ically conservative authors. Didactic appeals to the moral , spiritual , or 
political virtues are not enough, and partisan indoctrination of particular 
economic or ideological ^atforms is not appropriate. " 

\ Yerf;, - somehow, the schools do have a responsibility for doing all they can 
to teach the values, the knowledge, and the participation skills required of a 

f ' ' * V - ' " . 

modern democratic citizenry. Such ingreiiients should not be left largely to 
the political parties, the newspapers, the ministers, or the coffee houses as 
they were in the Revolutionary period; nor to business or labor, or to Walter, 

John, David, Harry, or even Barbara today * summarize mv guidelines for to- 

-1 

day's civic education* at the end of this paper. \ 

The Post-Revolutionary Reality : Pluribus (1826-1876) ^ 

In reexamining the stated purposes used to justify the development and 
spread of the common public school In the mlddSljG decades of^ the 19th century, 
I believe thtet the citlzenshrp argument is still valid. The highest priority 
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for a genuinely public sijChool is to serve the public purpos^3 of a democratic 
politicat conTOunity, The "back to the basics" people shpuld? be reminded that 
cl-tizenship is the basic 'purpose for'^universal yteracy, it the fundamental - 
purposes of schooling, are preparing Jf or a job, or preparing for college, or 
developing individual talents, these could be achieved in private- schools that 
selec.t students for 'pAtilcpla^^^ But I believe that the faith of the 

common school reformers , as* of the founders, that the civic task^ can best be 
performed by public school^s th^t are. characterised 'primarily tiy a public pur- 
pbse, public control > publid supjport, public access, and public commitment to 
civic unity was soundly based. ». 

Ndw, it is obvious that the» public school reformers did not achieve these 
godls. I believe that Horace Mann was on the right track when he argued for 
the necessity of what he candidly ca] led ''political education/' But I believe ^ 
that he. fell short of what is needed (Then as well as now) / ^ While he stressed 
the understanding of the constitutional regitjie and knowledge aboutj civJ-T gpyern- 

V. . . ' . . ' . ^ ■ 

ment, he .backed away from the discussion of controversial political or cori- . 

* * ' • ■ . '■ ' 

stittitional questions in the schoolroom:- He thus helped to establish the 
tradition that the schools are not legitimate forums in which to discuss . pol^t-- 
ically sensitive matters. This was a difficult issue for Mann, 'but he con*tluded 
that it was better to have "ne,utral" public schools than to have none, a de- 
nouement he feared would come about if the schoolj^became "theatres for party 
politics," T think we «an and must find a way. to surmount Maiin ' s difficulties. 
A second thing we should learn from the middle decades of the 19th century 
s that there were at least two lines of thought that influenced the civic role 

. .hi''' 

f public education with regard to the assimilation of the immigrants who began 
^ Jo come ins large numbers prior to the Civil War, Ft is undoubtedly true that a 
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growing natlvlsm in the period from the 1830's to the 1850's sometimes ''gave 
to the public school movement an anti-^Catholic, anti-radical, and /Anglo-supe- 
rlority tone. But we should also remember with John Higham that /there wa^ 
another more democratic and more cosmopolitan point of view displayed by/some 
proponents of the public schools who argued that they should he a humane as- 
similative force,. In the' 1860's and 1870' s ethnic rivalries declined, nativism 
was muted, modernization w^^JLcomed enormous new pools of manpower, a Christian 
belief in the brotherhood of man was still alive and well. All*these influences 
flowed into what Higham calls "The Age of Confidence", iA^ confidence in the 

- • ■ - . ' , ' ^ 

•capacity of the Republic to accept great diversity and pluralism as a basic 
characteristic of the democratic political community. And the public schools j 
could contribute to this co'smopolitan view of asslmulation, Bilingual public 
8choo#ls in several states exemp;^,if led this faith. 



The Civics of Modernization (1876-1926) ' / 

The main ''lesson" we should learn ftom the Gilded Age and Progressive era 

is that there were two major pressures upon th^ schools to prescribe their 

, ■ • ■ / ^ 

citizenship education. The first and the most influential through most of 

this period emanated f rom the business-or ient(ed and nationalistic nativism' i .^- 

associated v;ith a burgtit^ning modernization ijaovementi.^ The three significant 

changes in civic educatlon^noted in, my, hls-Jltoirlcal chapter and book reflect 

. / ■ V' ' v:.''^_ 7 • ' , , ■■■■ v.,. . 

these pushes to conformity: (L) thel.:sKrill and passionate patriot^-sm owecl tfo. 
a great and powerful nation that was oxoric^LHing its Manifest Desttlny, Winning 
the West, Building an Empire, and Makijr'tg the World Safe for Democracy; (2) the 
demand for instant Americanization of the millions upon millions of immigrants-, 
who flooded into tlie United States front the IBBO'm to the 1920's; and (3) the 



kJ 



glorlf ic^|;ion of the self-made man who labored (and prospered) on behalf of 

*>■ .'"■■■■.*""■ 

free eiiterptlse yd a limited government. It is not difficult to see these 
ttenda illu8tr£rted in textbooks' in American history and civil government. 

For much of the period these elements of the modernization mood dominated 
the civic education the schools jas they did much of American public life. 
They overhsadowed the value claims of the historic democratic poTitical com- 
munity and of the newly arrived and vastly varied pluralistic Qommunities. ' 



Often', some business-oriented or economy-niinded ^''progressdves" Joined in thes 



views .on behalf of. "social control.'' 

But, as Robert Wiebe so well points out, there Was a se/iond strain of the 
new middle class professionals who were welfare-oriented or ^^ciavL-r service pro- 
gressives. Their concern was the use of liberal government on behalf of SQci^ 

. . ■ ' ■ . ■ ■ ■ ' ■ • 

reform (in prisons, sweat shops, child labor, and temperance) as well as polit- 
^ical ,if<fot7n;^(civil service, electoral innovations,^ women's suffrage, and com- 
pulsory attendance on behalf of universal education) . This stream of progres-'- 
sive endeavor resulted in a number of efforts to reform citizenship education 
in the schools. These included: the stiffening of history teachin'fe by, basing 
it on primary sources and thus^ combating the chauvii;isini of • the rampant nativlsm; 
the effort to develop a VpQiranunftypivics" to replace a sterile approach to con- 
's tl tut ioi;ial structures; and the "new civics" embodied Ln the social J studies - 
movement and^in the Seven Cardinal Principles. Sonu welfare-oriented progressives 
even tried to •rer-Qrient the Americanization process so that ssimilation would be 
accomplished generously and sympathetically with respect for immigrant cultures 
and traditions. Thus was "cultural plyrali.^m'' horn. 

I hope that we have had done wit h the excesses of the nativislic arid super- 
patriotic conformity that marked the afj^^Tess Ive modernization period." T think we 
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couid le^rn a good deal from the effort' to stress .reasoned'problem solving on- 
behalf of, ''all maoner »of social efforts to Improve mankind, " j(Ta8k Force Re- . 

port, /p. sIb). 1 hQpe that* schools can take seriously the "prdblems-a|>proach" 

' • ■■ » "■* - ■ * " , • • ' ■ ' 

to social, economic, and poliMcal issues. /But one result of all these "re- 

■ ' ' ■ ■ ' ' • ' ^ •' 

form'*, movements in civic education of this period was to reduce, the political 

concerns of history, and of civics, and of social studies. There hafe been a 

wlthdra,w^l from th^ Study of the basic ideas of the constltiitional regime and , 

the political community. The general civic education -curriculum seldom de'alt^ 

with the fundamental concepts and meaning of liberty, eqAiallt'y,* justice, and 

obligation for thfe public good. Still less 'often did- the practiced .of schools 

reflect these ideas in their governance or. activities. ..^ 

Recurring Calls for Reform of Civic Education (1926-1976) ^ 

"'■•'^ ' , - ' • ^ 

I believe that the best way I can illustrate what 1 believe we should learn 

. , . ■ " ■ ^ . • . '. ■ . ■;*; * ' 

from- (ihe last 5.0 years 6f the history of civic ^education is to' refer" to two of 

" . ' ■ ' ' ■ ' - 

my most recent articles apd. to quote exCerpts from them here,* These, comments 
•should be considered in the light of my general historical judgment, that Jthe 
values of segmental pluralisms have been forcefully reasserted in the recent 
past and. have gained eaoritous popui'arity among . educatot^s and the public. Wit- 
liess the rise of the new^ ethnicity , a neo*conservatiam in social and political 
philosophy, cultural pluralism in educational philosophy, multiculturalism and' 
bilingualism in curriculum, and the -rage of alternatives of all kinds, includ^.ng 
• alternative's* to the publ ic ^;chool . " - 



* '^Wbds^ Twilight?'* Phi peLta Kappan-V September i<)76; and ''Education for: 
• Citizenship," VitariMHues, April 1077. 



' lu addl'tioik-j^'^'dome of the value c'lalms ■of the 'democtAtic pollfcleal com- - - 
taqnity in relation to Education.. have been reasserted,. In the pas^t half 

s • . . . ^ , , ••• ' ^ ^; ■ 

CWtfiSry the values of freedom .(for parents, teacherp, and students') have .been 
enhanced. The/vatlues of equality have in^de cqns id erat?!^ '"Headway (dismantling, 
tlte isagrega ted school systems,' equalizing financial support , compensatory edu- 
cation, affirmative, action) . But the values of political community have been 

diminished (Vfetnam War, Watergate ,.. cdmpus unrest , corruption, violence in the 

' » ' '■■ ' 

\ 

pcfiools). . These generalizations have been discussed at length in Part lOJ of 

■'■ ' /. ■ ^ . . . ' . 

Public : EdMcation in the .Urfjt^ and brief ly In an ASCD paiiiph^et entJrtiled, 

TiKe School's Role as M^tal for Super- 

vision and Curriculum' Development , 1977). ^ : n . 



ADDENDUM 

(Portions" of selected articles by R, Freeman Butts! Excerpted from Phi Dielta ^ 
- . Kappan and A^ital Issues ) J V 

"I happe;.n to think that while Gconomic problenjs are exceedingly impprtan^, 
• the role.of the public schopl should be basically pblltical rather than ecoiid.itilc 
fn this ;I go bacjc to the founders of,: the republic who viewed their revolution 
primarily in political terms rather than economic or social', and who thus viewed 
the kind of education needed in the new republfc largely in political terms 
rather than alB e\ means to academic excc^llence or individual' self-fulfillment or 
preparation for a Job, ' * 

They talked about public.education as a guarantor of vthe republican, yalues 
of liberty, equality, and devotion to the public good. As liberal reformers . 
they saw the nfced t:o ;,mob*i <^llsparato soc ial , and cultural and economic groups 



If greater political coheaion and unity were to be adhleved. Subaequent periods 
of raform echoed the revolutionary faith: Jackaonlan liberal rcformera pinned 
faith on the universal common school as an Integral part of the egalltarlanlam , 
of the day; liberal Reconstruction informers even hoped that the public common 
ajjUiool could be extended to the South; the Progressive liberal reformers of the 

early 19008 turned to the idea of a common public secondary sVstem as an ex- 

. 4' ■ . ■ " ■ . • •' . . 

tension of the common school; New Deal liberal reformers like Counts and the 

( . • 

social frontiersmen saw the public schpol as a means to greater economic Justice; 
and the New Frontier/Great Society liberal. reformers hoped that open accessi af*- 
flrmatlve action, compensatory education, and desegregation would lead to^greater 
social justice for the disadvantaged poor, for racial and ethnic minorities, and 
for women. 

I believe all of these l^lbetal reform movements were basically useful re- 
sponses to the problems of their day.^^ Now, however, I believe the problem is 
more acutely political than it has been since the Revolutionary era. The evidence 
mounts on every sids;^^^ — from scholarly eddies to opinion polls to political party 

leaders — that there is today among all classes of people a deep and widespread 

■.■'jt ■ ^ . , 

"Vi' ' ' ' 

disenchantment with governm^t ^tii with political institutions. Upon this,* con- 

servativefiT, radicals, and ;Llberal8 all agree, the polls agree, and even President 

^^ord and President Career agree. What they disa gree on Is what to do about It, 

Conservatives in philosophy and politics (like Nisbet, Nozick, Fox, J|MF^ Reagan) 

say. Let's turn the leviathan around and have less government in the interests of 

individual freedom. Radicals say. Let's have socialist or Communist gov^^xmient 

in the interests of equality for the masses of society, even if liberty must be 

restricted In the process. Anarchists say. Let's have no government. Nihilists 

say. Let's have terror in all your houses, for there is no way to achieve orderly 

political change. 



• L4.beral8 (like CharieC^^Frankel , John Rawls', Morris Udall, and Hubert Humphrey) 
.My» Let* a have an Improved welfare state, a more vital and posit Ji.ve democratic 
kOViftrnment on behalf of fteedom, equality, and social Justice, Liberal scholars 
and journalists at the moment seem to be more forthright on the subject than the 
bulk of t^ev teaching profession itself. Rawls argues that government should 
adhere ^o^tils general conception of justice: 

All social primary goods -.^ liberty and opportunity, income and 
wealth, and the bases of self-respect — • are to be distributed equally 
unless an unequal distribution of any or all of these goods is to the 
advantage of the least favored. 

The two contributing principles of justice are these: 

1. Each person is to have an equal right to the most extensive 
total system of equ^l basic liberties compatible with a siifeilar system ' 
of liberty for all. 

2. Social and economic inequalities are to be arranged so that 
they are both: a) to the greatest benefit of the least advantaged ... 
and b) attached to offices and positions open to all under conditions 
of fair equality of opportunity. 

,1 find it Jl^artening that such diverse black leaders as Eldridge Cleaver, 
Jesse Jackson, and Bayard Rustin have recently expressed their belief that 
libera^ political means may still be^ the preferred road to achieving justice 
and Quality for blacks in America. After several years as a fugitive from 
thia^nited States, Cleaver retur^ned from abroad to say that despite its im- 
perfections America had more liberty of thought and action than some "social- 
ist" countries. In a letter to the Los Angeles Times , he said: 



I^lltlcally, in terms of the dervelopment of our democratic In- 
stltMtlotis, America Is more than the hope of the world* compatl- i ' 
ibn, America Is like an advanced civilization from another wor,ld. 

The greatest mistake we have made as a nation Is to allow our 
shining principles to lapse so far Into dlsus^ that we misname them 
cliches. 

Jesse Jackson ijecently called upon black Americans to become more self- 
reliant and more active In their own self^development. Pdlltlcal action Is 
one key to. the realization of their vision, and reassertlon of their moral 
authority and ethical conduct Is another; but,, he said, * the greatest. ; 
potential for self-development Is to be found In the public schools In our 
cities. ' ' 

And Bayard Ru^tln, president of Social Democrats, Uy^.A.^ has said in his 
criticism of the doctrine of Internationa^-^ no-growth' economics: 

.; .(T)he ^ willlngnes^f ^ t^o abandon jgrowth at once symbolizes 
. aiid contributes to the weakening of the liberal will and liberal vision 
in the ^^est. Above all else, fiberals have fought for a society offering 
an "increasing possibility foir the fulfillment of individual potential 
within the context of a iust leg'^l and economic order.- The failure to 
achieve perfect justice and perfect opportunity should in no way obscure 
the very real progress tjiat has been made toward these ideals. Not the 
least of thege achievements is the perpetuation of a democratic form of 
government that , whatever its flaws, has permitted ordinary people to 
have a voi^ce iiji, and sometimes to don);inateV the political system. It 
is, furthermore, a system that has reduced the influe^ice of privilege 
without coei;cion or purges. 



I have no doubt thatejthe reformist liberal position requires both liberal; 
govariunent and liberal education to stand for and to work actively for social 
justice and for equality, This distinguishes liberalism from laisaBt-f aire 
tonaervatlsm. But liberaJ^ism, as its very nqme proclaims, stands for political 
liberty as well. This distinguishes it, from revolutionary radicalism.- For me, 
the conetitutional liberties enunciated in the Bill of Rights embody the essence 
of the political community that is liberal: the freedoms of religion^ tliought, 
investigation, speech, teaching, communication, assembly^ due , process, privacy. 
Jury trial, suffrage, habeas cortJus, and equal protection of -the laws. Progress 
toward justice and equality cannot be made by sacrif icir^g the constitutional* 
liberties, but only by strengthening them. / 

This is no plea for 'law and order' as code words for repression of dissi-? 
dent views or minority claiths for greater freedom and equality. It is a plea 
for a genuine reform liberalism . 

f- \ . .. , ■ . 

William V. Shannon of the New York T^es editorial staff ptit it well indeed: 

Aside from exigent economic problems, liberals have to renew the 

authority of the nation's institutions and strengthen its sense of com- 

muhity. Patriotism, a natural and essential emotion, needs to be revital- 

ized in intellectual terms as a legitimate ideal after the cruel excesses 

and misplaced sacr^if ices of Vietnam. 

J Liberals have to develop education policies that lead to genuine learn- 
ing in the schools, and health Insurance, welfare, and housing policies 

' •■ ' ' ' 2 

that strengthen the* family and the neichborhood. 

Conservatives fumble wHile nihilist s^hadows flicker. Can liberals 
meet the real needs of the nation's majority? ^ ■ ^ '( 



Two, hundred years ago the liberal founders thought that they could meet 
. °^ the majority If they brought into being a political revolution 

P^yidlng aelf -government and Individual freedoms and based upon a republican 
P^^^^*i^^ji^<^i^ppn.r One h^indred fifty years ago the Jacksonlan and Whig llherala 
thought that they could. If state governments were used for soojtal reform purr 
poses — for the redress of Inequities and injustices — in common schools, 
prisons, poor relief, suffrage, crime. Immigration, women's rights, and ch^il^ 
labor. One hundred years ago Reconstruction liberals thought that they could. 
If th^ federal government would take active steps t p gc hl^e equal rights of 
.citizenship for black and white alike, Inclti-airig among other things public 
schools. Forty years ago New Deal liberals thought that they could meet the 
needs of the majority If government and schools alike sought to build a new 
social and economic order. r I 

What shall we say today? I hope we will say something like this: I b6- 
lieve that educational liberals can meet the needs of the nation ±i they will 
mobilize education's political role In achieving freedom, equality, and com- 
munity. ^The highest priority sftould be given to the educational search for a 
viable. Inclusive, and just political community. For me this means a special 
concern for community of nation above locality, state, or region, and of world 
above nation. A civic liberal education should be focused upon resolving the 
tensions between the principles of freedom and equality and promoting an active 
and normative commitment to constitutional 'rights, justice,^ and the principle 
of equal liberties. These principles should ,be applied to the whole range of. 
knotty problems of|access, control, supp&rt, organization, curriculum, teaching, 
and life of tt^' schools in the effort to achieve the massive turn-around that th 
whole educational system requires. A good place to start would be 1:0 accelerate 



ifforts to fpcus the liberal clxlc curriculum of the schools and polleges upon ' " 
: th^ and skills of participation required of citizens in the 

iMfcmiotlon, of their constitutional rights and civil llberti^" 

■ ■ ' ''^ 

' ' ' > * Phi Delta Kappan 



•*My owtt vle^w is that the political goal of civic education in Araerlc^an schools 
is to *eal with all students in 6'uch way as to motivate them and enable them 
£o plAy their parts as informed, responsible, and effective members of d modern 



democratic political system. This is to be achieved by orienting them to the, 
values, the knowledge, and the skills of participation required for makin'fe 
deliberate choices among real g^lternatiyes in all three aspects of the political 
system. 

A. the Political System ^[ ; . 

The political community ; The group of persons drawn together by their 
common participation in shared gov,erning processes and bound together by a common 
frame of political values. The ' sense of community' is marked by feelings of 
mutual and distinctive identity and belonglngness, sentiments' supporting 9!ohesion 
and solidarity, and commitments to the common welfare. Since the founding of the 
Republic we have -affirmed that the American political community sHould be com- 

mitted to freedom, equality, justice, popular consent, and personal obligation' 

I* /» 

for th^ public good. V , ' _ ^ 

■ ' V i 

' (2) The long-range constitutional order ; The actual operation as well as 
the formal and informal structure of theiba^ic institutions (legislative^^ execu- 
tiv^^ judicial, bureaucratic), the norms, and rules by which political demands 
and interest^^ are aggregated, regulated, and channelled into authoritative 
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<ftcl8lQn8. Tht political process (composed of parties*, lobbying, negotiating, 
•nd compromising) is vastly more complicated jin a moddern technological society 
than It was 200 years ago. / 

(3) The day-to-day governing authorities ; The temporary ^cupants of 
offices of authority, ranging from those who have broad discretion In declslon- 
,maki,ng in thetr conduct of governmental agencies (president, legislators, judges) 
to those who have a narrower range of di^pretion in bureaucrapies and the public 
service. These obviously vary gteatly in the extept to which they exemplify or 
fail to live up to the values proclaimed by the political community and the 
principles underlying the constitutional regime. 

B. The Educational Program , 

* . ' '■ . ■ - 

» 

An efficacious civic education in the schools will lj|[clude not only the 
curric)ilum, classroom teaching and learning, but will embrace the whole education- 
al system, its organization and admipi^stration, its activities etnd school govern- 
ment, it#- 'hidden curriculum, ' and its relation to the conmunlty and to the other 
■agencies concerned with civic education. It will not only exemplify democratic 
political values and Impart valid and realistic knowledge bat also teach the 
skills of political participation: ^ 

(1) Political values are the sets of Attitudes, feelings, beliefs, and 
commitments that contribute ,t^he support of the political system. Without 
such support no 'political system can -maintain itself without educating each 
generation appropriately through the processes of ' political 'socialization. ' 
All modern nations have ma^e great use of the schools as prime vehicles of 
civic education. 1 . ^ 

(2) Political knowledge Includes the various ways in which systematic 

■■',,1. ■ 

informatioi?^^transmitted through reading , thinking, inquiry , , discussion, and 



(he non-verbal^ niedla of cotmnunlcatlon. Social scientists like to sfpeak of ' 

' • ' •< ^ ■ , ' t • 

' the 'disciplines of knowledge; ' psychologists s^eak of 'cognitive skills. ' 
In' either case the knowledge should bie based upon the^ most rigorous, critical^ 
analytical, and realistic processes available to modern scholarship, what my J 
late colleague Lymdn Bryson called ' slgnif Icg^nt truth rather, than plausible 
falsehood or beguiling half-truth.^ . ' 

j^3) Political participation Includes the teachlhg apd lekrnlng pf 
practical skills of political behavior through realistic involvement of 
students in exerting influence in the public affairs of the society as well 
as in the governing of the schools themselves. This goes far. beyond simply 
learning how to vote or to get out the vote but involves first hand practice 
in the 'arts of riegotiatioh, compromise, aggregatiijg power, decision-making, anc^ 
holding others as well as oneself accountable for the consequences of decisions 
made arid power exerted. . ^ 

C. The School Population , ' 

ll^n efficacious civic education will take full account of the» total tange 
of students to be served, their different cultural backgrounds, socio-economic 

statuses, ethnic and racial identities, and learning styles: 

■ ■ ■ 

(1) The College-bound ; Despite gains for equality of educational opportu- 
nity there remains a high relationship between socio-economic status and those 
students who expect ipr intend to go tOy^^l6ge. 

(2) The Non-College-bound ; Political values, knowledge, and participation 
of working class youth have often been quite different from those of prof^ssion- 
al or middle class youth. 

(3) . The ' Unincorporated ; ' Those who for one reason or another have been 
blocked from access to the mainstream of American political and social life, the 
disadvantaged minorities, the blacks, and the continuing \poor.^^ ' • 

' O t \ Vital Issuer 



"In the best of times this is no easy task. It is doubly difficult — and^ 
important -- at th€\ present time when so many citizens have lost confidence iti \ 

. , _ ^ , 1. .• ., . ' 

the Integrity, authority ^ and efficacy of public persons an(i governmental In*- 
.etl^iutlons, and whei^ so many youth believe that our Institutions do not practice 
what we preach or what our schools teach. / 
The shortcomings of most civic education In the schools have been aptl^r • 
appraised by tlie Committee on Pre-Colleglate, Education of the American Polltlcfal 
Science Association: : . l ^ 

(It) transmits a naive, unrealistic, and romanticized im/age of pollt-'^ 
' Icali life which confuses the Ideals of democracy with the realities of 
politics. ... , • . 

In summary, the majority of civics and government' curriculum materials 
currently In use at all grade levels elthjkr completely Ignore or Inadequate- 
ly treat not only such traditionally Important political science concepts as 
freedom, sovereignty, consensus, authority, class, compromise, and .power but 

also newer concQ^ts such as role, socialization, culture, system, declslon- 

' . ''V ' • ■ . ■ ' ■■ ■ 

maklAg, etc. , 

. ' . ■ ■ — 

On the positive side, there has been an upsurge pf effort to focus the 
civic Instruction of the schools upon problems of civil rights of ethnic 
minorities, women, and youth, the basic concepts of law and justice, the 
^Constitution and Bill of Rights, and the realities of the political process. 
^ Fortunately elementary and secondary school educators are beginning to think 
seriously about citizenship education again. And they are beginning to do soWg^ 
thing about It. Two aspects of the renewal 'of Interest In civic education are 
especially Impressive to me. 

In the 1970s, projects under the Heading^ of 'law-related education' have 
been snowballing under the assiduous leadership of several new organlzatloiiis and 



old .fbundatlons which have been encouraging the Joint effotts of sociiai science 
•chblara^ practicing teachers, and rdt)res^ntatives ofitli[e legal, justice, and 
^kducation professions. ^ 

I have been especially impressed by the project on Law In a Free Socie^f^ 
(Santa Monica, California), which is drawing up lesson plans, case books, course 
Otttline0» and teachers', guides on eight basic concepts that should. rp^rVad'e a corn*- 
prehen0ive curriculum In civic education from kindergarten through the twelfth 
grade; authority, justice, freedom, participation, respon8ih>i^J:ity^ privacy,' 

diversity, and property. These fundamental ideas necessary for the understand- 

• ' " •) . ' ' • ■ 

ing of a liberal polity- should b^ the core of study in a liberal ciViQ^.educatl/on. 

• . . . ■ . ~ . . ^ • '^^t^. 

Such* condepts could fruitfully bri'ng to life the values^, the knowledge, and the 
practice in real-life experiences that mu'st go together in an efficacious civic 
education. . . * . 

Another pedagogical movement that ha^ gained widespread attention among pro- 
fessionals* as well as the public has been the renewed interest in the 'teaching 
of values. ' Of special significance for. civic education is^ the work pioneered 
by Lawrence Kohlberg at*Harvard and now being applied to civic education programs 
in schools in the Boston area under jthe direction of Kohlberg and Ralph MosMll^ 6f 

Boston University and their polleagues and in the Pittsburgh area under t;he di-' 

■ • - '7 c ' ' ■ ■ ' ■'. 

rection of Edwin Fenton of CarrfSgie-Mellon, The work, based on a theory of six 

J ■' " • ■ , . . ■ ' : - " 

stages of moral/cognitive development, has caused considerable stir in psychologi 

- . . > ' . ■ . 

cal and philosophical circles. 

The Kohlberg theory and experimentation over several years argUe that they 

most *ef f ective .teaching of valuies can be undertaken by direct confrontation of ; 

moral decisions in open discussions between teachers and students. Such a pro- 

cess, conducted in the setting of a just school community, will move students 

from lower levels to higher stages of development, 



'So if there Is anything to the Kohlberg approach, and 1 think there Is a 

* ■ , '• 

greet deal to It, it means that If the vast majority of 'American youths are ever 

' ' 'V* .■ \ i ' Ji'y . / 

to ree'Cfl the higher stages, then a liberal education should not neglect the de^ 

" ^ • ' . 'i, ' ' •■ • " • . ' " 

liberate effort to develtip a-civic morality among all high 'sqhool and cojllege 

■r. .. . . ' ■ . • • -^i. , • ..■ J- -.^ ■ \ " • • - 

students. Not simply 'clarifying one's values,' not simply acquitlng' a breai?titlji. . 

of political knowledge, not simply acquaintJahce' with the history and structure 

of government in' the past. If we are to cdftpiinufe. to have mass secondary and 

•^high&r education, and I think we must, there should be a dommon civic core to 

It. If we are to continue to have a democratic political community, the schools. 

must jBtve priority to their civic task. ' 

We well know that didactic moral instruction and outward /expressions ofi . 

patriotism throqgh pledges of allegianqe, loyalty oaths, or flag salutes have 

lost their savor among academics. We well know, too, the danger of' attempts to, 

use the schools for self-serving patriotism, manipulative pr6paga1rt/&if, <>r pS?^ 

politlcization. Yet, somehow, the schools must promote a strengthened sense of 

■ . . . . ■ ,• 

the importance of civic morality and political,,integrity if^you^'p'lekse, a re-«'^ 
' • ... . / , , ,..^/ , -^i- -y ' . .: . ^...4 

vltall?:ed civlsm devoted, to •'the political virtues of constitutional self-goyern- ' 

. • ' ^' y ■• ■ '■ Q ];•<• 

mibnt that have sustained^ us at our best, that we have ignored or desecrated ^t 

our worst • . , , , V 

. ■■ >■ . ^ ■ 

• • . , ... / , 4i ■ . ■ ' ' ■ - 

fin renevMng' a sense of political coijmiuriity, embodied above all in the Bill 

, > * ■ "A ■ . . 'i' ■ <*■ , 

of Rights and successor . amendments , a liberal civic education shoul4 help to 

■ . , . %r ■ ' ' , ■ ' ' ,' 

build social cohesion without resort to coercion, without slavish adherence to 

a narrow party line, without succumbing to witch hunts against the deviant, with- 

out silencing the unorthodox, and without dwelling upon,ah ethn<5cen.tric prieo^icvip^TT 

tioti w;Lt}i American society to -tlfil neglect of the interdependence of the peoples 

pf the world, A liberal civic, education must rely upon ,scholarlyv knowledge and 

research without; becoming bloodlessly intellectualized or rigidly circumscribed 
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by lih« arbitrary bornidati^^s^ th€ flepfrate;?anclt /specialized academic disciplines, 
degetieralting Into ra^dqlm dis^^ We must pro- 

•t4M||-*^^^^ rights of privacy wlthput retreating inJPlRie prlvatistn of purelj^person- 

al experience as t)y& norm of public morality. ^ V 

. • " ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' • V ' . • 

In a desirably pluralistic society, civic education must honor cultural 

yiurlbus but it muat also strengthen political Unum . Somehow,' olvlc education 

n'UBt promote and protect th^^^lght of all persons to hold a diversity of beliefs , 

but it must also develop a commitment to actions that uphold/the commbiv bpnd^ 

a free government as the, surest guarantee of 'the' yery holding of a plxirallsm of 

beliefs.. It i9u8ti In jAff^erson's words 'the people the safe, 'as they are 

the ultimate fSguardlajis /of their own liberty.' 

; On 'a recent occasion':! argued that after all we have been through as a nation 
in the past decade I. should think we could now face frontally and frankly the. 
proposition that American education does' have a political role to. perform in . 
achieving our historic ideals of political community. Such a proposition tnayv'^'^ 
.well b,e criticized f|||i the conservative right as being an effort to impos^i^i^f tlfet 
ideology^^ It let conservatives teay. icandldly where they oppose ^ifuality (afe ' 
Nfjathain Glazer has^ Just doni^ in Affirmative Dligcrimination ) , , It may well'%e 
critlclSied from the radical left ai5 merely Imposition of middle-class capitalist 

values or simply as wishy-washy liberalism. If so, let radicals openly say where 

{■■. ■ ■ ' ' « ■ \ -. 

they oppose , the constitutional freedoms $rii5 dpe process. It may well be crltjLclzM 

by empirical social stientist6 oi^-feoclaily;^^ scholars on the grounds tjiat 

schools cannot effect social change; schodJi$is /simply follow the dictates of society. 

If :SO, let them say^to what agencies they woulci entrust deliberate efforts to build 

and generate a sense of democratic political community. 



, I would iargue that if the teaching profession of two to th^:ee m:^lllon||^r- 
•on* too> seriously the authority of the enduring ideals, sentiments, and moral 
cottmltments of our btstoric political coI]nm^pity at its beM, 'as embodied in thr 
constitutional regi^^ in the Bill of Rights, the schools andV 

collegep-Of . thlS: douhtry could mobilize the majority of pfebple on behalf of . 
putting lnt;6 practice our professed democratic ideals. This could indeed amounr 
to a Sasic social change. But; it would take\the Combined efforts of liberals' iii 

the legal pro^esislon, the scholarly and piiblic service professions, the reform- 

i'v ■'■■^ ■ • ■. r '-''- ' • ' * 

minded winga of the pdlittcai parti^s^^^ and the media, the good citizen * 

" .. . ^ ' *'\ ' "■. ' '\ > 

groups, the civil rights and civil liberties organizations;' the staidents, and 

cJ.yt<?.TinlndeiJ women's and "ethnic groups. 

The challenge today is even more politic^ and cultural than it' is economic. 

The challenge is to' achieve what we proclafim to be our historic pqlitical goals: 

freedom, equality , justice, and community. . * .'Vy » 

r^The issue once again is what can and should.^thfe schools do t^ meet -this 

challenge. No one argues that the schools can do it all dr do it alone. What 

■ ' • ' " . " , ■'■ , 

J. am arguipg is that the prime contribution of the schools is n,ot to preach , * 

r 

r '• . ■ ■ ' ■ 

specific economic : solutions favored by laissez-faire capitalism '-6i^''.^^^ 
socialism; it is to enhance as far as possible the political capabilities of > 
Students to think and act as citi?:ens who will support . and' improve thi liberal 
political community, so that it .will ^be the ||||^ withirt t^hich the 6conom'ic^' ^ 
decisions will be made., ^ r 
'1^ ' this leaves ^pen.,for study such questions as whether in th^- future the 
econortic system of the United St:ates and. of the world should tip in favor of 
capitalism or socialisiiii, economip planning by goveriment br/free rein for the 
market system, state ownership or private ownership or mixed ^pwnershi^ of ^ ' 



::i H^^^ centralized control and regulation or' decentralized 

; 1^^ or vorld-<;orde.r coordination of economic affair^, hierarchical liianage-^ ' 

. iiipnt by gdvlErmmpntdl or corporate bureaucracies or participatory decision making 

by Vorker-ownerfi« All of th|||P*topics shoulfl Ve consider studied, and dis- 
' Ctt80sd at apptbpflat^ levels itxe schools and on t^e basis of the. 

scholarship qbtainable, scholaria^hlp that ranges acj/oss th^ full, spectrum from 
left to right/ But what l^jbe schools should do above all is to try to buiW 
potiiti}r&'J^ and action to the democratic values of, the 

lib?r^ ip6i|,^^^ and tor the liberal political processes of the 

democratic constitutional order." Y^hw 

j» Phi DeLta Yju^d^j '-^!':-!^^,.: 
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EDUCATION OF THE AMERICAN CITIZEN: 
AN HISTORICAL CRITIQUE 

. Everything should therefore be brought into harmony with 
these natural tendencies^ and that might well be if our 
thiree modes of education merely differed from one another;^ 
but what can be done wt\en they conflict, when instead of , 
training man for himself you try to train him for others? 
Harmony ^jecomes impossible! Forced to combat either na- 

, ture or society, you must make your choice between the man ^ 

%nd the* citizen, you cannot train both. 

; . ...Jean Jacques Rousseau^ 

* '■./■*•_■ 

Here, in the opening pagess of .his Emile , Rousseau touched on a ^oblem 
which has toubled virtually every major social thinker* In the history of 
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western culture. Which is more important, the education of the person so as . 
to fulfill his or her need for humah development, or to educate the perrfon 
to fulfill the needs of organized society? At times In the history of the 
West these .goals would not be seen as incompatible. However , .finding in 
. the dawning light of the national state when national education lay just over 
the horizon, Rousseau, In the Emile , forced to choose between nature and 
society, chose nature. Later in the Social Contract and the Proposals for 
Polidh Education, he chose society. | 

'During an earlier era of Grefek^ civilization this construction of the 
problem would appear strange. The Greek mind could no soonet conceive of the 
indiviudal standing outside of his ^ or her community any more than it could 
conceive of the human being without a body. The problem, then, which Rousseau 
"^^pbsed between being a man or a citizen was constructed somewhat differently 
. for most Greek thinkers. The education of the person had td proceed within 
. the polis. The central issue for the Greek mind was not that of choosing 
between the person and the community, bur rather between the person and the 
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quest for excellence was fundamentally a part of Greek Paldela. Ultimat^'ly , 
as Plato argued in The Rfej^^Ilc , there could be no conflict between the ideal 
"alW of the individual and the ideal aim of th^ community. ^So, too, did 

AriBtotle argue in the Politics , "...that the virtue of the good man is neces- 

' • ■ 2 * 

sarily the same as the virtue of the citizen, of the perfect state." The 

Greek quest for human excellence always presumed .a corresponding social, ex- 
cjelienc^. , The "good".man was, thus, the "good" citizen. * 

What then constituted the good man? <»What was virtue, and how was it to 
be achieved? Socrates, the teacher of Plato, argued that the characteristic 
which distinguishes man from other forms of life in nature was his ability 
to think and to know. Ultimately, he argued, knowledge was virtue. To know 
tljia- truth would be to know the good ana to really know the good would be to 
do the good. To know the truth and thus to do the good was the highest form 
of human excellence. The quest for truth in a perfect social order would, in 
itself, be a rather pleasant experience; however, the quest for truth in an 
imperfect social order was necessarily threat^ening to the stability of the 
jexistin^^i^l^er . Thus, Socrates was found guilty of corrupting the youth of 
"Athens. Truth is corrupting of any social order built on pragmatic compro- 
mises witjj vested interests. True to his educational ideal, Socrates took 
the hemlock. By fulfilling the demands of society and taking the required 
hemlock, he gave dramatic witness to a fundamental problem of Western culture, 
a proble^n^which has^^een reenacted in one historic age after another in a 
variety of forms. 

Thus, standing in the midst of the declining power of the Medieval Church 
and the rising tide of the modern state, Jean Jacques Rousseau once again 
raised the question of loyalty in his Emile . In the end, however, he decided, 
as he did in the Social ContractJ that mt»n ran be forced Co be free. While 



soioe followed in the footsteps of Rousseau and argiied for 'the unlimited power 
of the state to shape Its citizens as Rousseau had done In his recommendations 
fdr Polish education,, others were more concerned with the limits of such state 
actions. 

Because of the fundamental, nature of this question, the first section of 
this essay will analyze both t^ie theoretical^ practical relationships Involving* 
the role of the Individual and the role of the state as It began to unfold In 
one of the first national systems of education In Prussian Germany. We will 
then consider the opposing views of Jo^iann Gottlieb Flchte and Wllhelm von 
Humboldt with respect to this problem. Our analysis wlll^ turn next to the edu- 
cation of the American citizen as It b^gari to emerge In both the early national 
period and the later nineteenth c^tury movement to establish common schools. 
In this area our analysis wJ^l focus heavily on the ideas of Thomas Jefferson 
and Horace Mann. The following section will focus on transcendentallst thought 
with respect to the Individual and the state, relying heavily on the Ideas of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and Henry David Thoreau. We will then turn to an analysis 
of some of the key tenets of classical llh^rallsm and the nineteenth century 
political Economy which undergirded those views. The next section will consider 
the changes In the American political economy from 1890-1920 and the reconstruc- 
tion in philosophy, psychology arfiSi education which ensued. We will then sample 
three kinds of citizenship programs which have emerged in the 1930s and 1940s, 
and finally we will critically examine selected current trends in citizenship 
education. 
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The Prussian System . 

A£. noon on D^qember 13, 1867, in an atnphitheater of the Berlin Academy of 
^Vlencear^' Johann Gottlieb Fichte began his series of fourteen Addresses to the 
German \Nat Ion- Thus, began a quiet revolution in Prussia which would, In time, 
come' to have profound consequences, not only for Germany, but for all the 
world. Even while Fichte spoke, French soli^ers stood guard at the gates of 
the academy, ^apoleon had just defeated the Prussian armies and had forced 
Prussia' to^ accept the humiliating Treaty of ' Tilsit (1807) which compelled her 
' to support, an occupation arlnyof 150,000 spliders and which limited her own 
standing army to 42,000 men. The spirit of a 'rising German nationalism hung 
heavy In the air as the cosmopolitan views of Lessing, Herder, Kant, or Geothe 
seemed to fade in the aftermath of war. Even Fichte had radically sw^ched 
from his clearly cosmopolitan views in "The Charactersitics of the Present 
Age," (1804) to his extreme nationalistic pofeition in the Addresses to*' the 
German Nation , (1807). The time had come 'for the birth of a new Germany. 
Wi/hin the decade Prussia would take the lead in moving from a feudal social 
system to a new* national system. This was accomplished under the strenuous 
leadership, of such men as Baron von/Stein, Wilhelm von Humboldt, Fichte and . " 
Silvern. ;Piming was most important, Fichte never ceased to remind his fol- 
loyers. Out of the medieval ashes would arise the condltior^^ which would make 
possible the new order, the new modern state. ■ ■ ^ ■ ' 

While historians have debated the Immediate effects of Fichte 's Addresses 
_to the Ge rman Nation , some placing the entire blame fbr German nationalism ,pn 
Fichte 's "Addresses" and others negating his Influence completely, it is per- 
haps safest to say that his "Addresses" charted the cllrectlon for. a small , 
powerful governihg liberal elite. [n man4 respects he outlined the direction 



the elite liberal jleaders actually took. Under the leadership of Humboldt, 

Prussia developed and organized the first national system of ^duca^ion.^ As 

Mitllltter of Public Instruction, he was furthe^ responsible for the founding 

of the Univer8lt;y of Berlin and the appointment of Fichte to the chair of 

t 

philosophy. The reorganization of German education had profound consequences, 
as J. W. Burrow aptly put it, '*If it was really the Prussian schoolmaster who 
-defeated the f rench ^n 1870, it was Humboldt who licensed the schoolmaster."^ 

Under Humboldt, Prussia had moved ahead of most western nations in de- 
veloping an efficient state-run educational system. That same leadership in-. \ 
troduced and cultivated the development of Pestalozzian methods of education 
for the Volkschule. Horace Mann, after visiting these schools in 1843, . 
ecstatically reported; "I never saw a child in tears, nor arraigned at the, 
teacher's bar for any alleged misconduct.'* German state education, from 



the Volkschule to the Gymnasium to the German University, had become the CZ^" 
leading center of educational progress in the nineteenth century. Just why, \^ 
)iowever, was such an authoritarian, caste-oriented .society as Prussia using "^"^ 
the soft methods of Festalozizi in their schools? The answer is to be found 
in Fichte* s Addresses to the * German Nation. There, in his analysis of the 
"New Education,'* Fichte makes the point that the only education that' can ful- 
fill the true deistiny of t hie German people which has its roots deeply imbedded 
in the Teutonic soil is that educiitlon which makes a real difference. Only 
that education which not only teaches knowledge, skills and rational cpnons 
of persuiision, but that education which molds and shapes the emotions, the ■> 
will and the verx charactier of the individual would be satisfactory. ^ 
\, Crupial, here, is the fact that Fichte explicitly criticized the older 
education because it pointed out to the studfent the "right" course^to take 
and earnestly exhorted him to take it. If he did not choose the "right" be- 
havior, then it was assumed by the old-fashioned educator that the student 
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had acted oit his own free will, and therefore, he alone was responsible. Fichte 
argued, that the old education was at fault, here, for not paying enough atten- 
tion to specific behavior and controlled outcomes. The assumption of free will 
on the part of the 61der educational system was seen as ar?f undamental error. 
In much the sam^ ve4.n as a modern twentieth century behavior is t psychologist, 
Fichte a?gued for the clear shaping of behavior , down to the point of eLimi- 
nating freedom of choice in its entirety, when h^ said; 

Then, in order to define more clearly the new education which I propose, 
I should reply that that very recognition of, and reliance upon, free 
will in the pupil is the first mistake of the old system and the clear 
confession of its impotence and futility. For, by^Mnfessing that after 
all its most powerful efforts the will still rgttiaim^f ree , that is, 
hesitating undecided between good and evil, it confesses that It. is 
neitlperr~^able, nor wishes, nor longs to fashion the will and (since the 
lat>fcer is the very root of man) man himself, and that it considers 
this altogether Impossible. On the other hand, the new education must 
consist essentially in this, that it completely destrqi^s freedom of 
will in the soil 'Which it undertakes to cultivate, and produces on the 
contrary strict necessity in the decisions of the will the opposite be- 
^ irig impossible.- Such a will can henceforth be relied on with confidence 
and certainty,^ 

Thus, the total person must be shaped and molded, his or her personality 

fashioned and his or her "will** disciplined. The end was self development, 

in harmony with the development of the prefect * state — a perfect state yet to 

be unfolded in the hearts .and minds of the young. Freedom to be right in 

that development was the only true freedom. Freedom to be wrong was to fade 

away as the real and ideal became one. As Fichte earlier in "Characteristics 

of the Present Age" (180A) put it, "We do indeed desire freedom and we ought 

to desire it; but truu » reedom can be pbtalned only by means of the highest 

obedience to law."^ For Fichte, the statse was a positive actor with its oxm 

law and its own destiny to fulfill. Such a state, as- it grows in stren^h, 

must equalize the status of its citivzens. It must do so for the sole purpose 

of gaining and mobilizing the strei\gth of n.ll i^ts citizens. As Fichte put it: 

A State which constantly seeks to increase its internal strength, ^s ^ 
forced to deaijre the gradual ab^illt^ion of all privileges and the es^ 
tablishmeni^^f equal rights for. all men, in order that it, the State 



itself, may enter upon it true right, viz. to apply the whole surplus 
power of all its citizens, without exception, to the furtherance of 
its own purposes....^ 



Hacet at the dawn of the modern Gejrmap state, Fichte perceived an important 
tendency in western nation states, i.e., each attempt to equalize rights 
usually brought an extension of stafte power. F^om Fichte's perspective, this 
was ultimately all to the good. He believed the Liberal state which he was 
fashioning would ultimately satisfy tke needs for development of all its 
people. Crucial for this development was the need to educationally instill 

K * 

•v ^ , ^ . . 

the kind of patriotism and loyaltty whereby the individual would willingly lay 
down his life for his country. ' 

National education, rightly conceived and effectively employed, would 
make every citizen a soldier and every soldier a citizen. As Fichte put it, 
"... th(^ state posed by us, from the moment that a neW generation of youths^ 
had passed through it, would need no special army at all, but would haveU in 
them an army such as nb age has yet seen.* The educational blueprint which 
Fichte laid before the leadership of Prussia called for education of the ■ 
total man. and woman so as to prepare all for national service. Definitely 
opposed to a caste system, Fichte insisted on the fullest development of the 
talents of all, paying attention to the moral, intellectual, vocational and 
physical education of each citizen. Did the latter insistence oh the e^ual 
opportunity of all to develop their talents to the fullest suggest a de^o- 
cratic ideal? Some ^have Interpreted it as siich.j For e>kample , Edward Rdisner 
in . Nationalism and Education : Since 1789' , said, \; 



\ 



To qi^ucate every individual to his fullest possibilities in ordeiT" , 
that the state might enjoy the service of such' unrestricted powers ^ 
— th^at was Fichte's extremely democratic ideal. Mingled with a 
strong patriotic element this democratic Ide^l seemed to be influen- 
tial In the earliest revival of Prussian public education . -^^ 

The question of whether a particular practice in education is or is not 

democratic depends,, it seems, on a prior question, i.e. , to what social end 



is the activity ditected? One might recall that Fichte called for the exten- 

/ . -> ■ ' ■ / ■ 

sion of equal rights in order to extend the power of the state to achieve its 
"own purposes," and Reisner brings out* that pqlnt when he said, "To educate , 
every indivi^dual to his fullest possibilities that the state might enjoy the 
service of such unrestricted powers." The end, here, was not the ii^g^ividual 
but the state, indeed* one might more clearly say a totalitarian, educational 
state. This Was Fichte 's ideal which he and otiiers sought to implement .within 
German education. ^ . ' : . 

It ,is striking that eyen vjhile>^ ideal. was propounded^ and ii^^^ny 
ways institutionalized in nineteenth century Prussian education, the man who 
appointed Fichte to his Chair in Philosophy at the University of Berlin, V 
Wilhelm von Humboldt, had propounded an opposite ideal only a few. years 
earlier in 1792. Upon retiring from active life at the age of 2% to dulti- ^ 



vate his self development, Humboldt wrote a classic in western political 
theory called. The Limits of State Action , , ! 3^ 

, In this remarkable essay, Humboldt clearly , concisely and proph^d^call^ 
sketched the damaiging consequences of state authority and power for human 
f reedojETg^iind human development. Combining the analytic strength of a Kant 
with a humanism of a Goethe, Humboldt proceeded to sketch his educational 
ideal. He fiirst argued that the state, itself, has no transcendental exis- 
tence or rights^ It was merely a social contrivance to provide .for some 
common good, a good rationally determined by individuals. Taking his basic 

tenets from Kant and the Greek classical tradition of culture, he argued 

■ K ' ' - " ^- ■'■ . ■. ..... ■ - ^ ■ 

that the ideal social sysRen\ occurs wh<?n u^en and women cease to be means for 

other peoplie's purposes and hecome"^ends in themselves. Furthermore, the . 

t '■' 

ideal must hold out the full freodpm for each to develop his talent for his 

/,.■-' ' ' " ' . . *^ 

or her own purpoHCs, The true end of man Is not to . serve the immediate ' 

\ . ' . ' 

needs of tl>e state but Is to develop his talents and powers tcx their fullest 
harimjpious development. . 



"9" 



The true end of Man, or that which is prescribed by the eternal' and 
, immutable dictates of reason, and not suggested by v^gue and t;ransient 
.desires, is the highest and most harmonious devei^ppment of his powers 
to a complete and^ consistent whole. Freedom is the first and indis- 
pensible condition which the possibi'lity of such a development pre- 
^fiiuppos^s; but there is besides another essfential — intimately connected 
with freedom, it is true — a variety of situations. ^ 

If man: was to develop to his fullest, he needed freedom within a social 
environment thfitt permits thadl&evelopment. The end, however , roust always 
reamin human development. Security of the state and community must be maln- 
talned. It would b*e the duty of each citizen to fulfill those legitimate 
requireraentfi( of -Security. However, HtVmboldt put definite limits on these \ , • 
kinds of activities. ' "' ^ 

/ The state authority must be limited to protect the community from outside 

attacks and from very limited kinds of dangers to individual freedom which 

might arise within the community. All important was the need to recognize 

that the true end of man was human development and that very development rests 

on one's freedom to choose. Choice is important not only to sustain moral 

^ order bxit, indeed, human order. Choice which is coerced or even channeled 

by "instruction and guidance" inhibits and does not contribute to human free- 

dom and development . "Whatever does not spring from a^man's free choice, or 

is only the result of instruction and guidance / does not perform it with truly 

human energies, but merely with mechanical exactness.*^- J. W. BiirroW recog- 

,plzed ^thls as very close to what Johti Stuart Mill wrote some years later when 

he said, "One whose desires and impulses are not his own, has no character, 

no more than a steam-engine has n character . "-^-^ The concept of the limited 

state, as explored by Humboldt, presupposes an ideal of human development which 

is possible only if and when the individual Is free of state interference. 

I therefore deduce, as the natural Lnferqnce from what has been 
argued,, that reason cannot desire for man an^ other condition . than 
* t^hat in which each. Individ vial not .,Qnly enj oya the most absolute 
freedom of developing himself by his own e nergies , in his perfect 
individv|ality , but in whi ch e xternal na ture itself .is left unf ash - 
loned by any human agency , but on ly r ecei ves tlie impress g iven to 
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* it ^^ch Individual and of his own free - will , according to the me a- : « V 

g^^re of his wants and Instincts , and res trlct ed otily ^ bjy the limits of 
" his powers and his rights > .^s ^ V 

ifrom this principle ^t seems to! me, that reason must never retract ^» ' " 
. anything except, what Is absolutely nfecesdary. It must therefore tie^'the 
basis of ev^ry jpolltlcal system, and must especially constitute the 
starting-point of the inquiry which at present claims 'our attentiop/^**^:. 

^ John Stuart Mill, quotfed directly from. Humboldt- "The grand, leading principlfe, 
towards which every argument hitherto unfolded in these pages directly c;dxiverges, 
is the absolute and essential importance of human development in its richest ^ 
diversity. ''^^ The istate^ wheri it utilizes its pojwers to coerce, to direct or 

^ to guide dest^roys that possibility . While all can plainly see the negative use 

of law to coerce as clearly Mmiting- human freedom^ what is not so clear for 

nwny, is the fact that the positive use of ' state power is also ii^mlting of 

human freedom and ultimately is fundamehtally destructive of human development • 

The^ positive state has inherent dangers for freedom and Human development, 

'It may endeavor, for instance, to secure its ends directly either 
by coercion or by the inducement example and exhortation, or it *V 
may combine all these sources of influence in the attempt to shape / 
the citizen's outward life, and forestall actions contrary^ to its 
intention; or, lastj-y, l£ may try to exercise a sway over his 
thoughts and feelings, 4o as to bring his inclinations, even, into 
. conformity with its wishes. It is particular ydtions only -that 
V come under political supervision in the first of these cases ;^ in 
the second, the general conduct of life; and, in the last instance, 
it is the very character of the citizen, his views, and modes of 
thought, which are brought qnder the influence of State control. 

Humboldt notes that the thrust of the positive state is not only security but 
the achievement of that security through the solicitude of the state f oir. the 
positive; welfare of its citizens. The positive state, in f ^ct , is a welfare 
^state. It is interesting that in 1791-92>when analyzing the progressive steps'^ 
through which tl^e state extends its authority oyer its citizenry, HumboJ^tS^ 
virtually outlined the history of the American state. We will return to this 
proposition at a later point in the essay. 

What, then, were the damaging effects of 'the positive-welfare state on 
human frc^edom and development? First, su(^a state "invariably produces 



^hatioiial unlfortnity, and a constraii^ed and unnatural manner of acting •"■^'^ Sec- 

ond, such a state with its positive 'institutions "..\tend tq weaken the vitality 

q£ the nation, "-^^ Third, such a stWte invariably destroys the inner aesthetic - 

choice upon which work and occupations bepotne artistic, human, creative* contrl- 

butions. Fouirth, ' - ■ 

' .Th solicitude of ,^^cb for the ; positive, welfare of its citizens, 

' 1nui3t fu^^ be harmful, in that it has tp bperate upon, a promiscuous 
mass of individualities, and '^erefore does harm to theise by mQ^asures, 
whieh cannot meet individual casfcs . ^.^ ^ 

Finally, such a state hinders the development of Individuality The 

idea, then, of a national education was thus "very questionable," While Hum- 

boldt did not deny the beneficial effects of citizenship par ticipation in the 

body pjolitlc, he insisted that it must be spontaneously arrived at, no t^ con- 

trived by state guidance Of education ./ Humboldt rejected the notion that the 

State should shape its citizens. He bc^lieved there must always remain a 

dialectical relationship, indeed, an advercary relationship between man and 

if he .state if freedom is to jsuryive. ■ Gitlzeiiship education must always be , 

limited* If man is to be free, he must maintain a dynamic interaction with 

■' ■ 

the state as a free agent. As he put It, 

Now this interaction always diminishes to the extent that the citizen 
is trained from childhood to become a citizen. {Certainly it is bene- * 
fic'ial when the roles of man and citizen coincide as, far as possible; 
. but this only' occurs when the role of citizen presupposes so few 
special qualities that the man may be liimself without any sacrifice; 
which is the goal I have exclusively in mind in this inqui:)^. 

, However, the fruitful relationship between nUin and citizen would 
wholly cease if the man were sacrif iced to ,the citizen. For although 
the consequences of disharmony wou,ld be avoided, still the very object 
would be sacrif icejd which the association of human beings in t\ com-^' 
munity was designed to secure. From whicli I conclude, that the freest 
development of human nature, directed* as little as possiblp to citizen- 
ship, should always be re^rdad as of paramount importance. ' 

From Humboldt's standpoint fi.irwell as from John Stuart Mill's, the consequences 

of a national education which shaped the civic character of its citizens was 

clearly destructive of the first c(M\dit Ion upon which human development rested. 



I.e., "human liberty. "22 Henry Davfd Thor^au later ^amplified tA^ls id^ 

he said; "That government Is beiat: whlgh. governs least,.,," and "That government 

: v . \ ^ . ■ ■' ^ . , ■■ ■ • 

^.,l8 btfeat which.. gpvetrns noft. at all;, and., when men' ar^^ ptepared for it , that will 
be the kind of government which they will have\ "23 ^^^3^^^^^ Pond, Thoreau, 
top, w^s trying t;o discover fhe le'gitimate limits t>f orgarii2;,ed society on in- 
dividual freedom. Huml)bldt, in a similar veiny .was attempting to thoughtfully 
assess the limits xjf state action which were consonant with human freedom and 
development, Mi'l^j^ Humboldt and Emerson would agree with Thoreau, when stand- 
ing in the midst of much nationalistic fervor, he advised his fellow couhtry- 

men that they "...should be men first , and. sub jects afterwards, ^It, is not 

, " t) ■■ ■■' '" ■ > ,•, i .1 • ■ ■ 

desirable to cultivate a respect for the law, so much as for the right. "^^^ V 

This was Humboldt's ideal. No one in Prussian Gerjmany up to that time 

had sq,;fjlearly and succinctly laid out the dangers and hazards of the progres- 

sive extension of state power, ; To be sure, Mill ajid others later followed 

suit, but if was Jiumboldt who tirst^. had cut the intellectual path. Ironically, 

^ ' >« - .. ■ ■' 

it was Humboldt some years later as Minister of Public Instruction who imple- 

■ ,; . ' . ' ■ :.. ' ■;, , \ ■ 

mented Fichte' s .educational state' Ideas. 

J During the period 1809-1810 Humboldt institiittid the major educational re- 
forms which created in Prussia the first real state controlled and financed 
national System of education In the yest. State training and certification of 
teachers was instituted, C. A. Zellcr, a dlr^clple of Peatalozzi, was appointed 
head of the ne\f Norinal School nt Konlgshcrg, Compulsory school attendance " ■ 
edicts were promulgated as the financial support of public schools was put on 
a sound footing. Efficient administrative machiniery for public inspection' 
and control of the schools-was created. Under Hi||boldt's ministry the Gynasium 

curriculum was reprganizetj; Suvern developed a' proposal for a single track lad- 

. ' \ ■ 

dcr system of education for, Prussia, ( re j ec t ed . In 1 8 1 9) and f Innlly. the Univer- 

sity of Berlin Was' founded and [Mchte was appo/fnted to the Chair of Philosophy . 



J,A,R. Marriott and Charles Grant Robertson In The Evolution of Pruesla 
are persuasive when they claim that what Scharnhorst did for inllltary reform, 

^Humboldt did for German education. They point out, too, the irony in the 
fact thiit It was Humboldt who literally instituted Fichte^s educational ideas,-^^ 
One might further note that if it is the case that behind the success of Bis- 
marck's victory over France in 1870 stood the Prussian schoolmaster who had 
been licensed by Humboldt, it is even more true that behind the progressive 

•paternalism of the Bismarckian state, a state which many Wisconsin progressives 
at the turn of the centruy adopted as their model, stood that same schoolmaster. 
As Germany became^ the educational showplace for nineteenth century America, 
the contradiction between what Humboldt had said in Limits of State Action , 1792, 
and what he did as Minister of Public Instruction 1808-1810 remained an enigma • 
In theory, Humboldt had laid the intellectual foundation for the classical 
liberalism which John Stuart Mill and others developed. Such a theory defined 
freedom, a prerequisite for human development, in terms of freedom from state 
interference. In action, however, Humboldt helped create the educational state 
which used its power to shape the character of its ^ citizenry in the name of 
human development. The positive state which emerged was the Fichtean state, 
a state which carried all the essential ingredients of what became known in the 
twentiej:h century as a totalitarian state. 

- Just how might Humbol-dt have explained this contradiction? In the closing 
chapter of his essay on the Limits of State Action , he discussed the practical 

application of his theory. Pointing to the fact that there are many true ideas 

2 7 

which wise men would never attempt to put in practice, Humboldt insisted 
that even though his theory about freedom of the individual and the state was 

true, by necessity it could not^ be immediately implemented. I^y? Because men 

* ^ 28 

were not yet able to receive_the freedom which the theory suggests. Social 

' upheaval *had to be avoided. Freedom must gradually be extended in such a way 

o 
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thatf "•••no one at any time, or In any way, obtain a tight to dispose of the 

{l^PNurs or goods of another wlt^ut his consent or against his wlll."29 

thtory logically requires the extension of freedom while practical "reality" 

rejiquires coercion. When one observes the condition of humanity In the real 

worldyv Huraboldt surmised, * ; 

•••man Is more disposed to domination then freedom; and a structure ^ 
of dominion not only gladdens the eye of the master who rears and 
protects It, but even, Its servants are uplifted by the thought that 
they are members of a whole, which rise high aboVe the life and 
strength of single generations. 30 

Before the century was over, Dostoevski's grand Inquisitor would make a similar 
estimate of the human condition when he, too, made the claim jthat what the 
mass of mankind really needed for their happiness was not freedom but "miracle, 
mystery and authority." 

Built Into Humboldt's theory were at least three ways which could permit 
him to change his position with relative ease from a classical liberal position 
to a new liberal position, and then to a totalitarian position. First, the 
threat to state security from outside forces could always warrant the expansion 
of state powers. Secondly, the ver^ clear distinction between theory and prac- 
tice or the ideal and actuality also allowed for state intervention. This 
was the case because the base line of social justice was interpreted by Humboldt 
as that distribution of property which existed. In case of a revolution which 
threatened the ownership of property state power could be expanded. Lastly, 
it was clear that In the end it was Humboldt, the aristocrat under the guise of 
the state, who paternalistically doled out freedom to the masses only when and 
if those masses behaved themselves. In practice, it was hot the individual lim- 
iting his freedom to act by voluntarily giving up his power to the state, but 
rather it was the state giving the individual freedom only when he proved him- 
self ready for it. In actuality, the power relationship was the opposite of his 
theory. 



Humboldt and Ffchte, at the conception of German national education , had 
lovked but In thiilt tt^lnking and. acting, some of the basic tenets of classical 
llb«ta]:« progrciSBlve llbe^alTTTirid totalitarian theory. Each view has, at one 
time o'r another, . tended to occupyvtlifi,..,e€nt^is;^ stage of American history. The 
raiatlonahlp between the. state and the Individual throughout Amerlqan history, 
has not been: .Static, lending Itself to easy geherallzatlon^^From the Intel- 
l^ectual orlgj^s of the constitutional system there has remained a dynamic tension 
which pr<Bi0Upposes the Individual being Is free of the state authority In any 
absolute sense. However,^ at various times , especially during times of threat, 
state authority has been radically increased, while during periods of relative 
security, state authority has been allowed to wane. Over the 200 years of 
American constitutional history, however, state authority has grown far out of 
proportion to anything which the ^constitutional founders would have dreamed. 
During this corresponding period, some vdry limited steps toward greater degrees 
of equality have been taken by certain individuals, classes and groups. Equal- 
ization from the standpoint of sthte instituted homogerilzatlon should hot be 
cctofused with the growth or decline of freedom on the part of the individual 
in relation to the state. In the latter case, individual freedom in relationship 
to the ^state in twentieth century America declined appreciably. 

In many ways the nineteenth century may be characterized as democratic, 

while the twentieth century is best characterized ag totalitarian. Throughout 

.• . *■ 

this essay I am using the word totalitarian as that condition under which the^ 
state ultimately has power and control over the total' life of the individual. 
The terms democratic and totalitarian are relatively descriptive and should not 
be taken in this ^^cussion in any absolute sense. The term totalitarian, as 
used here, should therefore be taken as a bench mark, a point t6ward which we 
are more or less' approaching. The totalitarian person in the twentieth century 

^ V 

Is a public person, flexible, with few deeplf^held convictions, capable of 



adjusting quickly and easily to the conditions which surround hla life. The 
private life of such a person 1 9 minimal and^hls public life I0 structured by 
a prescribed set. of altiernat Ives. In such a condition the growing power of 
the state Is evidenced by the extent to which the bureaucratic machinery of 
government exercises control In shaping not only the legal and political views 
of Its citizens, but also the total life of the Individual, I.e., his person- 
ality, his moral character, his feelings as well as his will to behave. The 
totalitarian person. In this respect, Is a Flchtean-Spartan who ultimately 
loses his freedom to be wrong. The Spartan Ideal qi citizenship was perhaps 
no better put then when Rouss^pau, In the Emlle , recounted the story of a Spartan 
mother who Just lost her sons In battle: ' ^ 

A Spartan mother had five sons with the army. A Helot^ arrived; 
trembling she asked his news. 'Your five sons are slain. ^ 'Vile 
slave, was that what I asked thee?* 'We have won the victory, ' She 
* ' hastened to the temple to render thanks to the gods. That was a 
citizen. ^-^ 

The dialectical tension which existed between the Athenian Ideal of Hum- 
boldt as expressed In Limits of State Action and the Spartan Ideal as expressed 
In Flchte's Addresses to the German Nation dellneate^the Intellectual para- 
meters through which much of the education of the American citizen will be his- 
torically analyzed. , 



Ill 

The American System ' ' 

. . • .* ' ' ' 

The American colonialists who convened in the hot summer of 1787 to write 
the Constitution of the United States did so after a series of frustrating 
ydars of experience under th^ government of the Articles of Confederation. For 
those political and economic leaders who met in the Constitutional Convention, 
the government, under the Articles, was^clearly inadequate. It failed to make 
possible what Humboldt spoke of as ''social justice." Private property ^nd the 
developing commercial interests were not well protected. The use of th^^ state 
power to protect commercial interests was not new to the colonialist. Under 
English rule they had a long experience with the merchant state. The .;;^evolution 
against that rule which had occurred was not a revolution against the idea of' 
the merchant-state, but rather a revolution/ against particular kinds of restric- 
tions which would inhibit commercial development in the colonies. With that 
kind of experience behind them, it was understandable why the colonies were re- 
luctant to extend power to a central government. Only after the threat of a 
social-economic revolution had occurred in the form of Shay's Rebellion (1786) ^ 
did they begin to fashion a stronger national government. Throughout the new 
national period there existed a continuing distrust of centralized national 
power and authority. The : .vidual was viewed as a creature of God, governed 
by natural laws and rights. Government was most often perceived as a necessary 
expedient, limited to functibn only within the realm of delegated authority. 
The Constitution, with its principle of separation of powers, and the federal 
system, with the division of powers between the state arid federal system, attest 
to this sense of limited authority. 

Even here, however, for some the creation of a federal government was too 
much. Upon returning from his ambassadorship in Paris in 1789, Thomas Jefferson 

J 



characterized the accomplishments of the Constitutional Convent j^J^n as the 
» work of a "den of demagogues." The principles of the Declaration of Indepen-. 

danca which emphasized man's rights, he believed, had been, blocked by the 

•' ' '32 
"creation of a new fecieral authority. Opposition to the Constitution was so 

strong that it took a tacit agreement oil the part of its proi)dnents to support • 

a series of amendments which would e^xplicitly protect the individual citizen 

against the newly dej.egated powers of the federal, government. Thus, thd^- first 

Ten Amendments were created and passed within 'a short time after the Constitution 

went into effect. Jefferson's opposition to tl)e ekpansioft of federal power 

came from' his belief that ultimately the individual's freedom is best protected 

by, 

, , ..making himself t^je depository of the pfewera respecting himself, 

so fat as he is competent to th^m, and del^'^ating only what is beyond ' 

his competence, by a synthetical process, '^6 higher and higher orders 

of functionaries, so as to trust fewer an^^^fewer powers in proportion 

as the trustees become more and more oligarchical. 33 • ' . j 

Sovereignty rested with the people. For Jefferson, government was a necessary 

expedient which was created by the people to protect their rights -from both 

external and internal threat. Government authority was to be used to provide 

^ the minimal condition under which human freedom might be exercised. Jefferson's > 

ideal man was a free landed yeoman • He knew that one of the key factors which 

incited the revolution was the English restrictions on land development in the 

West; he also believed that American' historical destiny, at least fot: the next 

century, was going to be tied to land speculation- in the , West .*^jH'^* feared the 

age of industrialization which would bring great cities in its train, as he put 

it: "The mobs of great cities add just sq- mueh to the support of pure government, as 

' 3A 

sores do to the strength of the human body. Jefferson was in touch with some of 
the key developments of his age. He knew the significance of the workplace in the ^ 
education of men and women but he clearly-missed the early beginnings of a 

4'. 
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generatlfkg force whljCh was to profoundly shape his country* s future, i.e.., in- 
diifltrializatlon. He believed a dound democratic republic could survive only if 
it temalned agrairlan, where the individual might remain free. 

Althdugh it is the case that Jieffcrson did not argue for a national system . 
of education and the Constitution does not mention the word education, thus reaerv- 

. i ing the power of education to the states or the* people by virtue of the Tenth - 

<■ . ' ■ ' " • . 

Amendment, it a;lso is t'he case that in a brpader sense Jeff erson tied the idea 

«> ^ / 

of a democratic republic with the idea of educaftion. For Jeff erson • the idea of, . ; 
education for all people, except blacks, was the key to the survival of the 
republic. Two things were essential: freedom of the press and a free education'. 
The citizen must have free access of information and he must have the education 

which makes it possible to interpret that information and act upon it,. as he 

, 36 
said, "Where the press is free and ev^ery man able to read, all is safe." The 

citizen must be educated so as to ". . .recognize tyranny *and be able to revolt 

against it." Jefferson was a revolutionary who believed that "The tree of liberty 

37 

must be watered from time to time with the blood of tyrannts." The i^ght of 
the citizen to take up arms against his government, if and when that government 
became tyrannical, was a well established principle with all the constitutional 
framers. 

Jeffersorf also believed that every generation must write its own Constitu- 
tion. What kind of education was necessary to prepare people to recognize tyranny 
and be able to revolt against it? In his "Bill for the More General Diffusion 
of Knowledge," (1779) Jefferson ^led for the creation of a public system of 
schools in Virgini^^ The system which he proposed provided schooling at public 
expense for all free children, male and female residentis ". . .within a district 
for a term of three years." Beyond that, a limited number of the best were to 
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be "raked from the rubbish annually" to go on at public expense to a classical 
secondary school and then on to the university. Those whp^ 20uld afford it could . 



s 



attend whateX^r 8chool\hey,, chose/ The teacher in the district schools were - 
to be Inspected for cotupetency and expected to take a loyalty oath t6 the _ 
COBMIonwealth.^^ What kind of curriculum did Jefferson propose? It was essen- 
tialiy a reading, writing and arithmetic curriculum with a didactic history 
pf the roots of the new. nation. In Jefferson's view; literacy, arithmetic and 
ilstory taught by loyal teachers for three years was sufficient for basic citi- 
Jmship education in order to 'recognize tyranny and be able to revolt against 
it In retrospect, this seems naive, indeed, but something is left out. V 
Jeffersbn's : educational views were primarily directed at the citizen obtaining 
the-necessary skills by which he could interpret infortnation and recognize his , 
own self interest. It presumed that once the citizen had these skills he would 
develop and grow as a f iee person he participated in the' community. , This 
education placed .the emphasis not on s*pecific behavior but on the precon- 
ditions, the tools by which the individual exercises his choice, his freedom. 
. . There were limits however. ' The loyalty oaths for teachers wejre one example 
' gf such a limit, another example was Je-fferson's over-ordinate concern for the 
Ideological nature of the text'^ok whifh was to be used in his favorite subject, 
political science, at his favorite institution of higher learning, the University 
of Virginia. In a letter to Joseph C. Cabell (1825) he cautioned about the 
attractiveness of possible "heresies being taught" which ran counter to the in-^ 
terest of the State of (irginia and the United States. Jefferson's concerns, 
here, seem similar to much 6f the twentieth century concerns of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution and the American Legion in regard to their fears about 
the teaching of communism as a "viable" alternative. In the first quarter of 
the .nineteenth century, at his own Univefrsity of Virgiilftia, Jefferson argued that 
knowledge must be controlled so as to protect the interest of the state. He was 
not saying tfen, as he had earlier in "Bill for Establishing Freedom;" 



A? • • ythat truth is great and will prevail if left to herself; that 
^ she is the proper and Sufficient antagonist to error, and. has nothing 
to fear from the conflict unless by human interposition disarmed of 
her weapons, free argument and debate; errors ceasing to be danger- 
. OU8 when it is pexrmitted freely to contradict thei|||.42 

< ' . ' ' 

Jefferson had cleArly reached the point In his thinking of conceiving of the 

security of the secular state as more 'important than the security of the re- 
ligious state, or Church. , Freedom in religious matters should 'be exercised 
more fully. In such matters trutl^ should be left to find its own course. Free- 
dom in political matters, however, was not quite the same,,. The very term "heresy" 
was now used by Jefferson in terms of the state rather than in terms of religion. 

Treason 'woul4 be defined as an overt act against the United States, in the 
presence of two witnesses. 'The death penalty would be exercised by the state 
against those who would commit treaison. It should be clear that in the seaulai; 
state of the twentieth century punishment of the religious heretic is unaccept,- 
able, while punishment of the political heretic is quite acceptable. We have; ' 
not, in this ^sense, , extended our freedom, bpt merely chaf|ged our loyalties, 
Jefferson's remarks, here, are pivotal because they indeed reflect the beginnings 
of the'rising tide of the secular state and its loyalty requirements, Jefferson's 
"Bill for T)if fusion of Knowledge" is^ important not because it was instituted, in 
fact it was rejected, but because it reflects what Jefferson as a knowledgeable, 
influential leader of his times thought was the role of the st^te in the education 
of the citizen. 

While there were various reasons for the rejection of Jefferson's proposal, 
it should be unders- }od that the tradition of private tutorial training of the 
elite, nourished and sustained by a slave culture, a culture which Jefferson 
still supported to the end, albiet, reluctantly, stood in'the way of the de- 
velopment of a public system of education in Virginia and much of the South, 
This was, of course, not the case for New England, the Middle States, and the 
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; nibvly/eme^rglhg territories. ' In these area& the pattern of public schooling 
gradually emerged and by the third decade of the nineteenth century was TSTrty-^. 
mill eat abllahed. Aside from the South, state laws were .passed which exercised 
not only the right of the state to^_support schools, but to control them as \ 
public Institutions. Public schoolias a form. off educatio J. emerged in the first ^ 
half of the nlneteentti centuiry. . 

What, then, was taught in these communijiy schools emerging into public 
status? I^^*-^ respect to approach,' they were«-^rimarily didactic, emphasizing 
the three r' s with a heavy 'slant' toward moral and social values. The strong 
feelings of nationalism were reflected in the school curriculum as America 
emerged in this period jas a new nation* Alongside the Bible and the Lord's 
Prayer came the patriotic, symbolic practices designed to produce loyalty. Even 
the children' s readers changed; for example, • R. Freeman Butts' study of the New 
England Primer over the period from 1702 through 1825 was illustrative. The 
one couplet whicti remained constant was "In Adam's Fall we sinned all." Other 
couplets clearly reflected the rising influence of the national^tic fervor in 
the schools. For example, *in the 1727 Primer one could read, "Our King the 
good No man of Blood^' In 1791 that couplet was changed 'td read "Kings should 
be good. Not Men of blood." and in 1/97, "The British King lost States thirteen." 
As the nationalistic fervor mounted, that couplet was changed in 1819 to read 
"Kings and Queens Lie in the dust," and finally in 1825 to "Queens -and Kings are 

V^audy things." As Butts correctly notes, we had moved from a God to demos when 

the couplet "Whales in the Sea God's voice obey" was replaced in 1800 with "Great 

\ 44 
Washington brave his country did save." 



The key curricular instruments of nineteenth and twentieth cetiti/ries were . 

1 

textbooks. However, they were even more Important for early ninet'eenth century. 
Before the graded school concept emerged, one determined one's place in school 
by the book he or she was reading. Each of these books, in a variety of ways. 



didactically set forth series of values which reflected the major interests and 
mores of the larger culture. For example, if one read Noah Webster^p Blueback 
Speller . on6 learned that "idleness Vill bring thee to poverty; but by industry 
and, Prudence thou shal-t be filled with brea^.V \ Discipline^ too, wap Important, 
. as one reads further, "The rod and re-pr/of give, wisdom; but a child left to 

himself bringeth ^his parents to shame," Within that same spelling-book cduld * 

■/' . • ■ ' 

be found advice with respect Do social-sexual relations. For example, under 

the caption "Advise to young men," one can read, . * 

• Is a woman devoted to dress and amusement? Is she delighted with her 

own beauty? la she giveii to much talking and loud laughter? If her 
feet abide not , at home, and her eyes rove with boldness ori the faces 
*' ' 6f men - turn thy feet from her, and stiff er not thy heart to be en- 
^snared by thy fandy. 



If one turns the page, otne could read. Advice to young women: 

Listen to. no soft pursuasion, till a long .acquaintance and a steady, 
respectful conduct-have given thee proof of the pure attachment and 
honourable views of thy lover, , Is thy suitor addicted to low vices? 
is he profane? is he a gambler? a tipler? a spendthrift? a haunter 
of taverns? has he lived in idleness and pleasure? has he acquired 
a contempt for thy sex in vile company? and abOT/e all, is he a 
scoffer at religion? Banish such a man from thy presence, his heart 
is false, and his hand would lead thee to wretchedness and ruin,^^ 

Noah Webster clearly intended to teach more than spelling. The values of the 

age were imbedded in the textbooks as well as in the teacher's manuals, 

Barbara Berman's comprehensive an^ilysis of the major teaching manuals for 

47 > 
the nineteenth century Common School, shows that the central values were 

those which place a high degree of emphasis on social-economic conformity and 

loyalty to a practicality-oriented business kind of culture. In 1887, A., C. 

4 

. Mason perhaps best characterized this thrust of the common school when he said, 

A school is a business institution created for specific purposes. It 
should be conducted in all of its management upon the principles of 
business. Its business is to assist, as being one of the many corpor- 
ations created and fostered by the state, in increasing the wealth by ' 
increasing the productive power of the state. . . .Intelligent economy 
does not require that our system cost less , but that it produce more . 
. . .To keep the imp of mischief away, put the angel of 'business on 
guard. 

nr 
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Whether one- look fii at the textbooks th^ students* were using in the coiranon schoolV 
the teactier's manuals that were used in directing the teacher's efforts, the 
recollections of adults about their "pchool days/' or th^ variety of public 
statements by ieadimg educational reformers of the day, the common school did 
not so much emphasize intellectual virtue as it did conforming social kiid economic 
values. Daniel Webster defined public education as a "wise and liberal system 
of pblicie, by which propiE^rty, and life, and the peace of society are secured," 

The Common School Reform Movement, (1839-1848) led by Hora^ MAnn, took 

' '• ■ . ■ '■ * 

as its central focus, the teaching of the common values of AmericaTi society. 

Reacting to the ^cial, religious , ethnic and economic conflict of the times, 

Mann effectively argued for school reform and the extension of state authority 

in education. Universal public education, he argued, could Americanize the new 

Catholic, Irish immigrant who had been under-selling §^nd displacing native 

laborers. ^In so doing, social peace might be secured, 

f ■ ■ ■ 

Education, then, beyond all other devices of human origin. Is the 

great equalizer of the conditions of men - the b'alance-wheel of the 

social machinery. I do not here mean that it so elevates the social 

nature as to make men disdain and abhor the oppression of their 

fellow-men. This idea pertains to another of Its attributes. But 

I mean that it gives each man the independence and thW means, by • 

which he can resist the selfishness of other men. It^5)es better 

than to disarm the poor of their hostility towards the rich; it 

prevents being poor.^^ ^ 

Mann believed education would become the social safety valve of the American 

nation. He rejected the revolutionary notion that "some people are poor 

because others are rich."^"^. The point, he argued, was not to redistribute the 

wealth, but^ allow the poor to become property owners, participate In the ^ 

economy by becoming educated and gain the ability, thereby, to increase their 

wealth. The solution for the maldistribution of wealth was not to redistribute 

it, but to create the conditions which would increase it. An expanding gross 

national product stimulated by education, he surmised, would prevent social 

revolution. Horace Mann, in his twelfth Annual Report (1848) had succintly 



,ll»alyaed the iTOciai-iBcoriomic ratidn'ale by which properj;le^ ifliterest would come 
to fuppbrt public' education throughout the nineteenth and twentieth centuries* 
Fublic education could thus protect property against the possibility of social 
.upheaval* ' ^ 

■ V- 's • . V 

From John Locke's standpoint, this was the first major function of the 



state. A second function would be to protect one's liberties. This Mann 

■' • . " ■ ■ ■ ■ . . ^ ' 

believed was to be achieved tfy teaching the new iirtmigr'ants to become American 

'citizens, by teaching not only patriotic history, but to teach abdut the 

political structure of the new constitutional system. Care had to be taken, 

. . ■ '-^ ' ■. ■, < ' . , ' 

Mann pointed out that while constitutional principles were to be taught 

53 

'•political proselytism" ought not become the function of th^ school. The 

' ■ L 

common school was to be a school which taught the common elements of American 
culture, the common political, moral and economic principles with which all 
could^agree. The school might then .provide the common ground, the "balance 
wheel," the steadying influence which could help unify a community which had 
so* clearly been fractured by the influx of the Irish immigrants. 

The idea of the common school developed by Mann carried with it the idea 
that the one primary function of the school was to produce a commoji citizen. 
Just how were the common features of that citizenship to be determined? They 
were to be determii#d on the basis of community agreement. Mann, argued that 
the school ougfit to teach only those political principles upon which the com- 
munity agrees and ^not treat those issues which divide the community. Contro- 
versial issues were not to be treated in the school. Common school teachers 
must avoid controversial issues, as Mann pointed out. 

But when the teacher, in the course of his lesson^ or lectures on 
fundamental law, arrives at a controverted text, he is either to 
read it without comment or remark; or, at most, he is only to say . 
S/^ that the passage is the subject of disputation, and (that the school- 
room is neither the tribunal to adjudicate, nor the forum to dis- 
— cuss it.^^ 
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.:Tii«'^fun6l:i6n^:of ^^^^^ school was* to serv^ as an Instrument o£ the com- 

iiiurilty, t:eachirtg only' those principles upon which all collectively agreed. The 
IfOll br the school was, so pre8cri1>ed. 

Mann took essentially the dame stfind, with regard to moral and religious 

i~ : ■ ■ A ■■■ 

education as he. took wHlTpolitical education. A common morality, based on 

•■ • • ^ •, ■ , V 

the common elements of all religions waii\ to be inculcated. Just what text was 
;^to be used to teach tl^at common peligioft/'and how was it td be taught without 
producing conflict? The answer was the 'j^ible. "Ebjp King James version of "^he 
New Testament was to be read .daily. It w&s to be read without comment. Re- 

lig^ous conflict, he believed, could thus be avoided^ Of course it was not. - 

\ ' \ / ' ' ■ ' ■ ' ' ' ' 55 

B^ble reading (was, itself, a Protestant ^ptiact ice using a Protestant Bible. 

1... 

Whten ojae reviews the actual common school reading texts of the nineteenth cen- 

■ ..^^ -V ■ ' :. ; 

tury, it becomes clear that explicit antirRoman Catholic material was being 

' (' ■ 

used;. The common moral basis o^ the common school was basically whit§, Pro- 
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testant and Anglo-Saxon. ^ The emergesnce of the private, parochial system of 
Churcil rejated schools developed in the nineteenth century primarily as a re~ 



action^ to. this kind of common school ^socialization. 

IiJ the area of political education of the American citizen the thrust of 
the coimnon school practice tended to emphasize patriptic history including know- 
ledge about tlie constitutional system. Much of the instruction was didactic, 

i 

highly moralistic, exhorting the child to behave according to thfe practical 
temper of th^ community. ^ 

In many ways, the education of the citizeiHn relationship to the state was 



a limited education^. It was limited not only by eliminating controversial issues 

■ ■ ■ ■ • ^ ■ 

from the schools, but also by the overall perspective of the educated citizen 
whose view of t!he educational function of the state was limited by a classical 
educational Ide^P which even as a remnant seryed as a counter conception to the 



development, as contrasted to state development, as tne ultimate' ena, ine 
classical educational Ideal of the orator, the courtier, the well-rounded man, 
the gentleman and the liberally educated person was aimed at the creation of 
a free person. 

Even though throughout thci history of the West that ideal was adjusted and 

V 

comprgmised to make way for the political realities of power wielded by the 
Church or the state, 'it still served,, at times, to check the absolute authority 
of each. One might further note that not only the classical tradition, but^.the 
Judeo-Christian rclij:;ioUJ^5 tradition, at rimes, has tended to serve as a check 
on the growth of the notion that the state is or should be absolute. BotK 
traditions have served to do so not only by offering competing alternative 
institutional loyalties a,s well as coniinU:inK alternative ultimate ends for 
existence, but more importantly, hoth provided the ideological infrastructures 
which undergirded the idea of a free person. Central to both was a conception 
of human uaturo. whlrh a^^^;llmtMl a mind Ixulv (Inalism. A strong case can be made 
that much of the intolUu-tual basis ot > . .uulom in the western tradition rested 
on a dualism which permeated thr ctassit'aL Judeo-Chr ist ian conception of lunnan . 
naturo 'and t hi^ social o\\\cv. It is not an arrident thai with the rise .of the 
compulsory st ati- in the iwtMi/iotli ri^nturv not only the inst it:Utionai power of ^ 
classical Judco-Chr i s. t. i Uis loll hit o a st ocp decline, init t iio Ideologicai ex-, 
presslon oi that v ( rw ot lilc wa^'. dia t I cnr.od and effect ively discarded by the 
dominant; mlncat tonal pli i l.osi^pluMS and M^\nvmrvr. of t lu^ twentieth century. 

In the nineteenth CtaUnrv, (hen, the motion ol limited state action was 
very much alive, A caveat rA^nilA be entered beie. {'Uir. Idea of "limits" Is 
relative to what took |>lacc in the ntietli century, i.e., America nyver did 
havo a Ituly 1 a I srir/.- 1 a i i c pi'litlral coiioniv. I'iir AiiuM-li-aii (..oviMaiment. ii.'i il' 
ttiiu-t li.nod from tho v.-rv ro^^■.■•t inu Tonal In-', i nu i uf.s war. a nuTrhaut Mtntc whlrh 
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employed its power to enhance certain' kinds of economic development. The his- 
tory of western land speculation, railroad subsidies, as well as tariff policies 
attest to this phenomena. What"* we are discussing, then, is a conception of 
St Ate that had some characteristics of a Humboldt ideal. These characteristics 
were progressively eroded away and replaced in the twentieth century by a more 
Fichtean ideal. The ideal of the individual as an independent, free m^n, in 
juxtaposition to state government, remained alive in the nirreteScnth century. 
That ideal was repeatedly expressed by the transcendentalist thinkers. 



IV 

The Transcendentalists 

Eraeraon, Thoreau and other nineteenth century transcendentalists pro- 

■ f. - • 

jected a view of man in relationship to society and government as fundamentally 

similar to that which "Humboldt had delineated. Just as Humboldt pointed out 

that the actions of government ought to be kept to a minimum because every 

action taken subtracts from man's freedom, which in turn reduces his chance 

to develop himself, so too, Emerson, in his oft quoted essay on "Self-Reliance," 

argued. 

Society everywhere is in conspiracy against the manhood of every one 
of its members. Society is a joint-stock company, in which the mem- 
bers agree, for the better securing of his bread to each shareholder, 
to surrender the liberty and culture of the eater. The virtue in 
most request is conformity. Self-reliance is its aversion. It loves 
not realities and creators but names and customs. Whoso would be a 
man, must be a nonconformist. He who would gather immortal palms must 
not be hindered by the name of goodness but must explore if it be good- 
ness. Nothing is at last^ sacred but the integrity of your own mind.^^ 

the transcendentalists rcpea.t ed I y. warned mankind of the hazardous course of the 

deveioplng liuhistivlal agt^. WhMi^ in imc .srnst^, 'Ihoroau warned that "men have 

nothing to fear but fear itseil:/" he aiso*'warned that the next age must fear 

"the age of the organization man." (lovoLumiMit and social Institutions were 

expodlonts. i'he most important va I lu^ war; thai which rt-;ported the integrity 

of human lift^. The Ury, hrre, war. IreiHUiiu lo bo, to develop, to become a 

pet-son. "He a man first and a l ili/.iMi only iu oiu^Vs twLlij^ht hours."' Men 

became enslaved not on I v bv oilier mon,. Inil by things. \\\ s.ueh a fashion they 

enslave t:hemselves. I'luvre^ .^-.eareh for t'reedom earned him to Walden Pond 

where he explored I hi^ shackles t hat he, liiiusell, societ y, ami things had forged 

on Ills soul. Thortsni aiul I'.iue isoii , as inaiiv twentieth century Istontalists, 

looked Into t he dept hs of t lu- i i souls aiul fc>uiul iii ImllvlcUial liasl^; of t rt-.-doiii. 

Ultlmati^ly the Individual clioor.e:} to conform. to soeUa:y. He im- slu^ can 

choose In tliose same terms iioL to conform. Mohandas K. (Gandhi once said that 



the greatest Araerij^aan literacy classic ever written was Thoreau's "Civil Dis-- 
obedience." Thoreau recognized, as Jefferson had realized, that no state should 
be allowed the spurious and dangerous unconditional loyalty of its citizens. 
Revolution, indeed bloody revolution, must be ^ej^t an open option if men are to 
be kept free. The individual must always stand ready to resist the state. As 
Jefferson put it in 1787, in a letter to William S. Smith; "What country can 

preserve its liberties if its rulers are not warned from time to time that this 

57 ^' 
people, preserve the spirit of resistance?" And Thoreau argued, the citizen's 

first priority must be to be true to one's self. The good citizen was not the 

man or woman who dutifully foiiowed the majority rule, but rather the man or 

woman .who followecl his or her conscience. "I think that we should be men first, 

and subjects afterwards. It is not desirable to cultivate a respect for the law, 

so much as for the right . "^^^^'horeau' s view that the first duty of ^citizen 

is to respect "the right" reverberated in the lives of such twentieth century 

• leaders as Gandhi and Martin Luther King. Thoreau pointed out that thfc really 

"good" citizen in not the one who hliiully Bays my country right or wrong, but 

J 

rather ia the citizen who has both the will and courage to resist the state when 

it Is wrong. One cannot help but reflect on the Eichmann and Mylai trials when 

one reads: * 

Visit the Navy-Yard, and behold a marin'C, auch a man as an American 
government can make, or bucN^As It can make a man with its black arts - 
a mere shadow ami reminiscence of humanity, a man laid '"Out alive and 
standing, and already, as mie may .say, burled under arms with funeral 
accompaniments, though It: may he, - 

"Not a drum wa^j heard, not: a Funeral note. 

As his cor s e t n t he ram p a r t we hu r r i cd ; ^ ^ 

Not: a- soldier dischargoi! his t'arewtvll shot " - / 

o'er t:he gravi* where our hero was Iniried," ^-^^ 

Th(^ mass of \ncn serve t lie state thus, nt)t: aj; men mainly, init as machines, 
with r.heir hoilles, Tlu^y art^ the standing', armv, ami the militia, laiiers, 
ciMistah 1 o;i^ />p.tS(' .'i >ri: 1 . 1 1 ur^ ^ eli*. In most iMses thc^re Is no free ex- 
ere t^u* whatever n i" t hr ] uilgnuMit dI t lu« nun a 1 sense ; but they put 
tluMnselves on :\ 1 i^viM with worn! ami eatth and simu's; ami wooden men can 
pt^rhaps' be manuCactured that will serve the purpose <is well. Sn(^.b command 
no mure respect than men ut straw Dr a lump oi dirt. They have the same 




sort of worth only as horses and dogs. Yet such as these even 
are coimnonly esteemed good citizens. Others - as most legis- 
lators, politicians, lawyers, ministers, and office-holders - 
serve the state chiefly with their heads; and, as they rarely 
make any moral distinctions, they are as likely to serve the 
devil, without intending it, as God. A very few - as heroes, 
patriots, martyrs, reformers in the great sense, and men - 
serve the state with their consciences also, and so necessarily 
resist it for the mo^t part; and they are commonly treated as 
enemies by it.^^ . 

While some might claim that this was sheer anarchial individualism, it • 
shoulcj be clear that Thoreau was not advocating chaos. The transcendentalists 
of the nineteenth century appealed to a higher law then that which was prom- 
ulagated by the state. In so doing, they reflected that dualistic sense ^ 
of reality which had served 'Intellectually at least to maintain the freedom 
of the individual against the encroachment of the state. Even as Thareau 
studied himself and his §^eedom at Walden Pond, he noted ominously how the 
sounds of the locomotive disturbed l;h!^ idyllic peace and tranquilitjjjjpf his 
natural environment. It was, Ag^g^^J machine and the machine culture it 



required that profoundly shapeff^^^l^iny^ of America in the coming decades. 



The Political Economy and School Reform 
1890 - 1930 

1900 only 10% of American youth 1.4-17 attended a secondary school. Fif 
years later approximately 90% of ihati a^;e ^u'oup were in secondary schools. The 
massive system of schooling which eventually put upwards of one-third of the..^ 
population in school was economically hasetl, to a large extent, on the rising 
development of corporations wh i.cii >reaLetl the kind of productive systems which 
profoundly shapeil American life. The phenomenal growth of the corporation way 
critical in establishing, t:he mass sv^itUMu oi' American pnuluction, distribution 
anil consumption in the twent,iotli century. Charles Forcey points out that, "in 



1897' the total capitalization of all corporations indi|vidually valued at a 
million dollars or more came to only 170 millions. Three years later the same 
figure for Hntal capitalization stood at five billions, and in 190^ at over 
twenty billibrm,"^^ Massive accumulation of capital was now employed to 
underwrite\the creation of fflass production systems. c 

As Lawrence Cremin in The Transformation of the Schools , correctly points 
out, it was, indeed, industrialization, urbanization and immigration which were 
the central problems of the era from 1890 to 1930. The political progressive' s 
solution to these problems was found :^n the notion of the regulatory state. This 
concept of the state as it was fashioned by such Wisconsin progressives a^ Ely, 
Commons and LaFollette, and later instituted by the national government, was, 
itself, historically rooted in the paternalistic Bismarckian state which util- 
ized government to rationalize and regulate the pblitical-social economy. Be- 
hind that state was the Prussian schoolmaster, certified as we have earlier 
noted, by Humboldt. ' 

The Wisconnln idea as expresr^ed in progressive legislation was modeled after 
its German counterpart. The corporate^ liberal state which thus emerged in America 
was as the Bismarckian state designed to prevent major conflict between funda- 
mental competing; economic and social interests. Along with it came the ude of 
the state not only as a regulatory agency, but as a protective welfare agency 
which. In .exercis Lng i ts aut^tior lty, extended Ltf; compuisor;/ authority to every 
realm of life from produrtiou to consumption. The larger corporations and larger 
unions found Lt to theLr CLnaacial advantage to support larger governmental 
authority in many areas of ILft^.^^^ That same compulsory state authority wliich 
tffeulated commen-e also vnmc lo be usiul to regulate drugs, alcohol, tobacco, food, 
clothing, work, loLsure t|me, cominun i eat I ons , news, knowloi^ge, research, as well 
as medielnts rhild labor, oduiMllou and social wt>l l\ire. T!ie t-oncept of the reg-- 
ulatory liberal j;tato coultl readily cvo\vo Into the concept t)t' the totalitarian 

f 



state in the' twentieth century*. The logic was almost inexorable. The control 
and management of mass production ultimately required- thie control and manage- 

/ • ' • - 

ment or mass consumption. , | 

The new mass production industries concentrated in the industrial centers^ 
of the North required the influx of the last great wave of immigrants from 
Southeastern Europe. American life was thus rapidly being changed not only 
by industrialization, but by urbanization and immigration as well. Out of this 
complex 'Milieu evolved the demands for a new education, and indeed, a/reintensi- 
fied concern for educating the citizen and Americanizing the immigrant. 

In a study of the urban school syst'ems in the United States between ISSIQ , 
and 1920, drawn mainly 'from school surveys, school board and superintendent 
reports, Paul Violas found a close correlation between the^ settlement house 

movement, the development of vocational education and. the variety of attempts 
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to Americanize the new iminigrants"^and their children. Violas ppdnts out, 

with R. H. Wiebe in his Search for ^Order , that . the dominant public institution goal 
of the period was a very real quest for order and stability. Within that con- 
text Violas sugg^e^sts that the Americanization process was complex, involving 

63 

differing approaches to the problem. Broadly, he points to three major responses: 
First, were the excluslonlHts who r>on^;ht to not only limit immigration restric- 
tion, but to iioe those restrictions so as to discriminate against certain racial 
and ethnic' groups; second were the assimilc-^tionists who attempted to Americanize 
\^ the Immigrant; and lastly were tht^ rultiiral. p Luralists who thought of American 

citizenship In terms of a con f etlo r:i t it>n of many ethnically different nationalities. 
Mthough many of the exc l^usionists just i f lot! their discrimination against certain 
. ](roupH on the r>i*t>niuhJ tha^: tM»rt.ain raro.s and );roups are different, if not Impossible 
to assLmilhte, those who thouy^ht in terms of assimilation were not all of one 
mind. As Violas points out, som*^ were inleresl.e.cl mainly in "erase and color." 
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In other words they wished to eliminate the languag-e and traditions of ethnic 

■ ^ 

origins as quickly as possible and replace them with both th^ English language 
and the An glo-Sax^n American traditions. Evidence for this position can be 
found not only in the curricular programs of the scl^ools but also the state 
legislation which attempted to outlaw the use of foreign language in tjie public 
school. 

There were still others who insisted that one must recognize the contribu- 
tion that the immigrant culture could make toward enriching American culture 
by encouraging a measure of ethnic diversity, but yet develop the immigrant's 
sense of loyalty, to the United States, John I)fewey^^ and xTane Addams^^ hpth 
called for "democratic participation" within the system so as to gain the im- 
migrant' s^ loyalty. A third position of cultural pluralism as enunciated by* 
Horace Kallen called fbr a loos? confederation of fairly independent and 
fiwrHamentally diverse e.thnic groups. ' Needless to say, the latter did not 
become the mainstream. 

By and large, the "democratic participation" emphasis as stressed by Dewey, 
Addams and others usually implied a very different meaning Cor both words than 
are usually attributed to\..hem. Traditionally, the word democratic meant "rule 
by the people." in this senso it mainly implied the holding and exercise of 
political power. The new meaning of democracy, as developed by Dewey and Addams, 
stressed not so much the holding and use of real power, but rather the psycho- 
social effect of participation and Its cFFoct on cooperative community building, 
l^ile we will an^nly^e this conception oC democracy at a later point, Violas 
shows how this Idea of "domocratic participation" was applied in the setrtlement 
houses and sottlcMiUMit clubs ^;o ar> t:o manipulate and shape the character of the 
child In order to meet, h l^s "individual noeds^. " In order' to meet those needs a 
presumption was usually tiuule, alhiel an arro^vint one, which suggests that 
educators know what each t'hlid nt*e(h; because they know each child's future destiny. 



Start;ing with that assumption, the child is ''tracked" and ''guided" along the 

educational path the educator has determined. Repeatedly one is reminded that 

this is all done in the name of/ "meeting individual differences," "learning by 

doing," "relevant" education, and indeed, being "practical." As Violas analyzed 

the settlement house, he said, 

Residents felt ' that* they could provide the best ' education for life' 
by training the children foi^ the activities that they supposedly VTould 
perform in later adult life. Immigrant and working-class children 
would 'learn by doing' rather than through inculcation of concepts 
or /culture. 66 

The Americanization programs which appeared in the public schools were linked 

with vocational education which tracked the immigrant youngster into relatively 

low skilled occupations. While the immigrant child was required by law to attend 

school, the parents were encouraged to attend evening classes\which featured 

English language training as well as certain basic concepts abo^t the structure 

of American government. These programs mef with varying degrees of success. 

The Americanization campaign which worked through the schools, the workplace, 

the newspapers especially, the Coroip.n language press, Y.M.C.A.'s etc. graddally 

\ became orchestrated by. the Bureau of Naturalization of the Department of Labor. 

Stock questions about the Constitution were learned and their answers given 
/ 

bt^fore a judge who swore in the imnilg»rant as a new citizen. The Americanization 
aim was clearly expressed by the lUiruau as "America does not consist of groups. 
A man" who ^thinks of himself as belonp.ing to a particular national group in 
America has not yet become an American. "^^^ The massive campaign to Americanize 
the immigrant took a variety C3f approaches, many of which not only used the 
schools, but made ample use of the immigrants' organizations. As George Creei^^ 
recalled after World War L, "IMr^ loyalty of 'our aliens,' howevdr, splendid aa 
it waj:i, had In it nothing* of the Hpontancunts or the accidental.. Results were 
obtained only by hard, driving, work." 
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violas points out that with respect to the immigrant's children, the 
schools served a twin complementary purpose. On the one hand, they served to 
adjust the child and prepare him for an occupation; and secondly, they served 
to help the child identify with American idealfi and standards of citizenship. 
The overall Americanization of the immigrant proceeded within the overall con- 
text of rapidly expanding urban centers and fantastic increases in output per 
man hours resulting from mass production techniques. The holding power of the 
school was increased as child labor laws were passed and compulsory education 
laws enforced. * ' . 

One of the first major attempts to organize and standardize the secondary 
school occurred when the N.E.A. (1892)' Committee of Ten instituted its report 
which recommended the division of the high school curriculum into four different 
programs: classical, Latin-scientific, modern languages and English. Each progratn 
was considered useful as a terminal education. In its report the Committee of 
Ten insisted that there should be no distinctions in course content or method 
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between those students bound for college and those bound for the yworld of work. 
In overall perspective, the curriculum recommended was culturally oriented, tending 
to reflect the classical notion of a liberally edu^Xed person. While the recom- 
mendations included history, the report did not mention the word citizenship 
education. It assumed a psychological base of mental discipline. That psychology 
in contrast to modern, behavior'lsm took as it's ediicatiowal goal the development of 
thinking individuals. In the final analysis the thrust of this report still ' 
assumed tViat the secondary school ought to provide a relatively similar cultural 
education for all students in Its ciiarge. 

Throughout t\\c 1890* s the r.<H:ondary school rap idly increased ii*}' number and \ 
size; for oHampIc, in L890 tliero wcro 2,526 puhilr high schools serving 203,000 
students, while la 1000. there wure 6,00^)' schools serving 5 19, 000 students. By 
1.898 the hlgiily Influential AmericcMn 11 i.stor 1 ca.l Association's Committee of Seyen 



recommended that the hi^ school curriculum remain heavily classical in orien- 
tation and incorporate four years of history. Shortly after the turn of the 
century, however, the newer social sciences, such as the American Political 
Science Afttociation'^^F^) and the American Sociological Society (1905) were 
organized. By 1908 the A.P.S.A. called for one course in American government 
.. in. the high school curriculum and shortly thereafto^he A.^S-S. argued for a 
sociology course at the twelfth grade level which woul^elp. the "citizenry 
adjiist to a/ complex and problematical social environment . 

The many reco^mmendations and fundamentally ^^gnif leant policy changes in 
the function of the high school were perhaps best capsulated by the 1918 "Com- 
mission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education of the N.E.A." The report 
of this commission set the basic direction of the American comprehensive high 
school for the twentieth century. It clearly reflected the declining influence 
of the classical tradition and with it the psychology of mental discipline. With that 
-decline went much of the intellectual cultur4 which undergirded the idea ofyin- 
dlvidaal freedom. The new psychology of behaviorism and the hew philosophy 
of pragmatic liberalism were clearly in evidence. . The goal of the ^secondary 
school, the committee surmised, ought to be expanded from what was essentially 
■an. intellectual culture to include virtually every aspect of social life. The 
goals vfere: '*1. Health, 2. Command of fundamental processes (communicative and 
computational skills), 3. WorlhyMiome membership, A. Vocation, 5. Cit;izenship , 
6. Worthy use of leisure time, 7. I':thLcal character The Committee went on to 
say that the school, . . 



. . .should develop Ln the Lndividual those qualities whereby 1] 
wLLL.act his part as a member of a neipjiborhood , town or city, 
state, and nation,, and f;ivc him a basis for underatandiog inter- 
national problems. For .such citizenship the following are essen- V 
tial: a many-sided interest in thc^ welfare of the (Community to / 
which one belon^;s; loyalty in ideals of civic r ighteovisness ; 
practical knowledge of social ar.encles and institutions; good 
Judgement as to means and mc^thods that wi\A promote one social \ 
end without defeating others; and as putting all these into ef- [ 
feet, habits of cordial cooperation in social undertaking . 73 
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Throughout the first half of the twentieth century thousands of teachers in 

ttaining were required to coiranit to memory committee's aims and goals 

as standard for all secondary schools of the nation. 

The ideas of the committee were further rei,nterated by a variety of 

committees and commissions throughout the twentieth century. For example, 

in 1937, the Joint Committee on Curriculum of the Department of Supervision 

and Directors of Instruction of the N.E.A. and the Society for the CurAculum 

Study, listed as their objectives: "1. Living in the^home,'2. Leisure, 3. Citi- 

■\ ^ ■ 
senship,' 4. Organized group life, 5. Consumption, 6. Production, 7. Communication, 

8. Transportation." In 1938 the Educational Policies Commission of the N.E.A. 

outlined their view of the goals of education in Americ^ democracy as, "1. The 

objectives of Self Realization, 2. The objectives of Human Relationship, 3« The 

,75 

objective of Economic Efficiency, 4. The objective of Civic Responsibility." 
This list was further recast in 1944 into more specific detailed needs of 



All youth need to develop saleable <^kills and those understandings 
and att/itudes that make the worker an intelligent and productive 
participant in economic life. 

All youth need to maintain and develop good health and physical'^ 
fitness. ' ' 

All youth need jto understand the rights and duties of the citizen 
of a_ democratic societ y, and to, be c^Lllgent and competent in the 
p erformance o f their obligations ' a_s members of_ the community and 
citizen s of the state and nation . 

All youth need to understand the significance of the family for 
the individual anW society, and the conditions conducive to 
successful family life. 

All youth need to know how to purchase and use gogds and services 
intelligently, understanding both the values received by the con- 
sumer and the economic consequences of their acts. 

All youth need to understand the metliods of science, the influence 
of: science on human life and the main scientific facts concerning 
the nhtiure of the world and men. 

All youth need opportunities (o develop tl\eir capacities to ap- 
preciate beauty in literature, art,' music, and nature. 
All youth need to be able to use llieir leisure time well and to 
budget it wisel y , Jmlanciiig activities that yield satisfactions 
to the individual with those that are socially useful. 



9. All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to grow in 
their insights into ethical values and principles, and to be able 
to live and work cbojieratively with others. 
10. All youth need to grow^^n their ability to think rationally, to 

express their thoughts cUearly, and to read and listen with under- 
standing .74 
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: V/ ' Towards a Psychology and Philosophy 
/ of Social Control 



Not only dl^^.^he high schools grow in numbers and size, serving a larger 

r ■ 'v *■ ' 

more diverse clientele, but they had markedly expanded their function. All 

Jl :■ ' ■ 

the needs of^^all the youth now were to be defined and met by the organized 

school.' In' thla siensq, there seemingly was no end to \he school's presumed ' 

ability to meet bne's needs. Citizenship had come to be defined in man/ dtfr* 

ferent ways. Whilevsome continued to think of citizenship education as limited 

'to civic training^ focusing on the individual and his understanding of his gov- 

v,ernmerit ot Hera ft hough t of citizenship education not only in terms of knowledge 

vof government^l^t in total behavior of the individual. Thus, high school sports 

77 

were justified mi .citizenship grounds, as were home room activities, assembly* 

„|Pr9grams^, magazine sales and school clubs. Here again the chajracter education 

movement 'afi*d the mental hygiene movement In the early decades of the twentieth . 
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century .were concerned with Lhe development: of the **citizen." Underlying much 
of this discussion was the basic tenet of the new psychology and new liberalism. 

The reconstruction that occurred in both psychology and philosophy carried 
both theoretical and practical problems with respect to the maintenance of the 
freedom and Integrity of the Liullvidual iia opposed to the needs of the social 
system. Increasingly, (uie fliid.s the ucvdti of the Individual defined in -terms 
of the needs of society :i\\d more omiiuuuM.y still was the Apparent 'increasing con- 
cern with the behavior of thi* individual rather than his Intellectual capabilities. 

Although it Is the case that the class Leal educational ideal ist also was 
concerned wUJi shaplnj^. i-harartoi / it sliDuld restateil that their centpil con- 
cern was with the cievelDpmenl ot intt^llei^t whliMi was, itself, premised on the 



assumption of a t rtu* individual, liuMitallv cximc i i n^-; his ireedom oi ehoic#. The 

new psyc]iolo^\y of heliavior, as drvelopinl hy I'horuillki' , Wat. son and later U. F. Skinner, 



fundamentally rejected the notiqn of freedom of choice on the part' of the 

79 / / , i ♦ 

Individual. As Skinner argued, ' , 

\ :' ^ • , ■ 

The hypothesis that man is not free la essential to the application 
of scientific method to the study of human behavior. The free innetj ' ^ 

' man who fs field 'responsible • for the behavior of the external blor 
logical organism is onJ^.a prescientifig substitute for the kinds 
of causes which are di^overed iri the course of a scientific analysis. 
. ^ V ^ 

On the surface tbii may appeaj:: as an interesting problem e?cp]|^esaed by a few 

] . , ' " ' ■ , 

psychologists. When however, the idea is translated into textbcK)ks, teachers 

guides, Jesson plana, Indeed, the very way teache>%s are taught to perceive the 
learning process,^* this idea has devastating consequ'lnces for freedom In educA- 
tlon.T' The new psychology of behaviorism was a manipulative psychology appro- 
priate for the management, contjfol, and the qducatidn of man In a totalitarian 
social system. While Thorndi^ thought (5t education -qs a "stamping in" process 
'^and supposedly refuted the rtotion of mental discipline by Replacing it with a 
theory of "identical feleme'ntis," a '^£^eQry whic^h provides *the psychological basis 
for the social efficiency and life adjustment ^movement , and Watson and Skinner 

thought of education in terms of conditioning, the new social behaviorism of ^ . 

' . • • 'I • » •* ■ , . . ' 

George Herbert Mead developed the theory of transactional relationship. 

81 . . - ' . 

Mead, along with John Dewey, pat the emphasis dn the eipergence of the ' 

social self and the way that sociaJL self was transactionally shaped by inter- 

action within ^one's social enyironmer\t« ° It should be noted that even though 

Mead and Dewey both .saw the JL^jjjJ tv i ciual more an active agent than, for example, 

' ■ '•»..- 

^Skinner or Watson, th^j.^''psyciiolop;y, in fact, was no -less' manipulative. Setting 

^ ■■ ' 

aside the argument one mighc^rget in" the realm of philosophy for t^e moment, there 

\ , y ' - \ ■ ^- : 

is very little difference to be seen between the social psychology of Mead and 
Dewey and the sbtlal psycho Jo p,y of Chairmc\n Mao. Both argued that the social " 



Th'e social behavioriBm of Mead and Dewey has become the psychology which 
undergirds the polnjt of view of many of our leadcro in political science, so- 
ciology and anthropology. If one brings together the psychology of Watson and 
Skinner with the psychology of Mead and Dewey as different but parallel forms 
• of ^behaviorism, it becomes apparent that behaviorism represents the mainstream 
of American psycliOlogy in the twentieth century. It can be shown practically 
that this kind of psychology has had a profound impact on the curriculum of the 
, public schools. Repeatedly, the primary emphasis is placed on specific behavior 
expected from an educational experience rather than on the under.standlng of a , 
free human being who freely chooses to" behave or not to behave as he or she wills. 
The educational profession as well as the governmentally supported agencies over- 
whelmingly reflect this mentality as; they insist on all objectives to be cast in 
behavioral terms* " , 

Thought and /action, as Watson once' claimed , have become one in our thinking. 

Under the circumstances there is no more reason to allow freedom of thought as 
^* , ' ► • 

" 83 
ther^ Is to allow freedom of action. Some years ago, William James rightly 

^ ^ ' - . ■ '■ 

warned psychologists th^t by their own theories of human nature they exercised 

the power of elevating or degrading that same human nature. Modern behavioral* 

psychology, eVfen when it presumes an /inner self which is t r ansa^jji^ohall/ 9/la 1 6d 

. to environment, is, still behavioris tic , highly manipulative, wl/ibfiT fViitdamentally 
<3> '^enifs the dualism upon whicli most conceptions of freedom have rested in the 
modern world. ^ , • 

Not only the* reconstruction o*f psychology was important in terms of the modern 
community, but also the reconstruction in philosophy.' The key leader, here, ,was 

) 5ohn Dewey. The qow liberalism, as developed by Dewey was ^ comprehensive re- 
construction of the old classical liberalism to the new liberalism of , the twentieth 
century.. While the old liberals thougi)t of the individual ip t^rm"^ of ''freedom 
from," the new liberals thoup,ht -in te^ms of "freedom to.V |niil,e the old saw 
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the freedom of the individual in relation to the state in negative terms, the 
new liberalism saw it in poHitive terms. Thus the new liberals intellectually 
Idld the ideolqgical foundation For the educational state, in twentieth century 
America. 

Dewey believed America sufferec]|^ most from what was essentially an anarchJLc 

laissez faire individualism. What was needed, he argued, was the creation of 
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a new corporate individualism. He recognized the need to reconstruct American 
philosophy which he saw virtually in shambles as the classical, religious concep- 
tion of man declined in the face of the advance of scientific naturalism, Thiis, 
not only the school, was changing, but the very ideological framework thr,ough 
which educators perceived their work was to be reconstructed,. This reconstruction 
in philosophy carried with it certain problematic weaknesses, perhaps even fatal--^ 
flaws. If in fact the meaning of an idea was to be determined by it's consequences 
in action as most pragmatlsts ^imed, then one might ask what was the social con- 
sequences of this liberal philosophy when it came to action? The ethical quest;ions 

involved in the use and abuse of power come quickly to the fore (^nd are extremely 

87 

difficult to access. The failure to pragmatically evaluate pragmatic liberal 
philosophy was, itself, a problem. What, for example, has been the practical 
consequence of the destruction of dualism in our thinking on the intellectual 
basis of our freedom in the modern world^' In the^positiVe planned state freedom, 
Itself, becomes problematic. The limits of state action become pragmatically 
relative to ^survival interests of the state which in turn, are repeatedly cast 
into scientific efficiency terms, ^ *' 

Throughout Dewey's recons jt^ruction of philosophy runs a conscious reconstruction 

« ' '' ■ . 

in the meaning of words. God, spirit, religion, freedom, democracy, science and 
scient^ific method take on now and different meanings for hi^,** These me\inings 
were reconstructed over time as he worked out his new philosophy, 
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The wo^d "democracyl' for Dewey took on a vastly different meaning than what ^ 

/ 

88 ' ' ' * 

it traditionally meant. Tn his 'MCthicB of Domocracy** (1888) essay, Dewey 

began to reconstruct thCj meaning of the term. Democracy, he believed, must be 

thought of In terms not so much as the majority or minor'ity or the will of the 

people, but as the way that majority is created. Democracy was not to be thought 

of 8o much In terms of politics or power, but in broader, cultural participatory 

terms. The emphasis was to be on the quality and kind of participation rather 

than, a numerical power analysis. 

Dewey was attempting, in a broad sense, to fashion a modern Paideia . He 
hoped to do for demJIracy in his. Democracy and Education , (1918) what Plato 
has^ done for aristocracy in his Republic . Dewey attempted to fashion the ed- 
ucational ideology necessary for a social deinocracy. In such a state, class 
conflict was to^be minimi^eAand indeed obscured as one focused less on power 
analysis and more on the progressive requirements for the new emerging order. 
That order tc^ok as its guiding star the development and use of scientifit method. 
By 1927, when Dewey published The Public and Its Problems , it was clear that be- 
hind his conception of democracy was a chief concern not for a political analysis 
of power and its^ relat ionship to the will of the people, as it was for a concern 
that the best metho*!, the scientific method, become an integral part of the 
creation of a ''public'* mind. 

The focus here, was not with political power of people, but rather how the ^ 

people **scientif ically" came to make their decisions. The chief concern was in how 

one participates, not in what power or\e wields. With this view of democracy in mind 

Dewey visited the Soviet Union in 1928 and found the . .Russian school children 
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much more democratically organized than our own." Wlien he spoke of the Soviet 
schools as more democratic, he was not using the term in the sense of "rule by the 
people" or what constitutes majority rule vqrsus minority ryile in any strict politi- 
cal sense. He did not ask quest Ions about power or who controlled the schools and 



how representative thejGatfmlinlBt Party was of the people. Rather, he uSed it 
in the sense of social democracy as an organic community that he had been deve^- 
oping since his "Ethics of Democracy'' essay in 1888; later in its educationc 
aspects in Democracy and Education in 1916; and in its broader cultural^^^pectts 
in The Public and Its Problems in 1927. He, then, was not concerned;.\with whether 
or not the Soviet communists really represented the majority or the minority of 
the people. This was an "arithematical" problem for Dewey. He was more concerned 

with how the schools "organically'^ related those "forces" which were in the 

.90 .V 
' ascendancy, ^ 

The philosopher of American democracy, looked at the formation of the tfotal- 
itarlan Russian educational system in the decades after the revolution and called 
it democratic. This. however was no mistake. When Dewey looked at the Russian 
schools in 1928 he saw students and teachers - school and society actively unified 
in purpose and aim, "scientifically" reconstructing *their society. His idea of 
a sociSl democracy which put emphasis on. social participation without critically 
dealing with questions of power had for him come to life. There are, then, some 
particular hazards in using the term democracy in education to mean participation 
without a corresponding critical look at who controls the power. Dewey's concep- 
tion of power as well as his conception of ''science," especially as it was trans-^ 

lated by. many eillucators into the "method of intelligence," or, indeed, the idea 

■ > ' J, ■ 

of "critically thinking" can be problematic. If and when these methods are used 
to emphasize participation in the name of- "democracy" without a corresponding 

/ 

real analysis of the use of power, then it is clearly possible to call even a ^ 
totalitarian system "democratic." 

•While the citizenship literature in the twentieth century abounds with the 
use of the words democracy and participation, it usually does not mean democracy 
in the old sense of political democricy, but more in the sociil liberal conception. 

, ' . Q • • 
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Participation, in these terms, becomes more of a symbolic activit:y given to 
helping people feel as though they a^ve making a real difference when, in fact, 
they are not. This kind of participatory experience is reflect'e'd in student 

councils, student .government actltviSles and many of the organized planned school- 

91 \ 
related activities. V 

The liberal's reconstructed notion of democracy carries with it the idea 

that the crucial social problems we face in the twentieth century can and ought 

to be solved by the application of scientific mj^thod to the political process 

of decision making. The older notion of political parties and public debates 

were passe, as Dewey put It, 

The idea that the conflict of parties will, by means of public dis- 
cussion, bring out necessary public truths ^fk^ kind of political 
watered-down version of the Hegelian dialectfc, with its synthesis 
arrived at by a union of antithetical conceptions^ The method has 
nothing in common with the procedure of organized cooperative in- 
quirylwhich has won the triumphs of science in the field of physical ( 
nature. ^2 ■ ^ 

Dewey's position carried with it a number of assumptions. For one, he 
assumed that most twentieth century problems are not so much raw- power conflicts 
as -they are problems of simply knowing the right answers. For the most part, 
these problems, he believed> were amenable to scientific solutioh. Secondly, 
he thought that most of these problems resulted from cultural lag. Cultural lag 
occurred when certain aa^eas of our thinking as well as institutional structures 
have failed to keep pace with our advancing knowledge in sci^ce and technology, 
^ The solution, he believed, was 4^ extend the application of scientific method 
to all realms of life. How, then, did the ruje of the people fit i^ o this 
process^ He believed that the public must be educated to accept scientific, 
evidence. The role of the educator was to provide a \'*democratic" education 
which would help people accept tl)e new scientifically directed social democracy,^ 
The role of thfe professional was vital. He or she. stood fas the key agent by 
wh-ich the majority was formed, Dewey pointed out that the real heart of the 



matter, "Is found not a4n the voting nor'in the counting the votes to see where 



the majority lies. It is in the process by which the majority is formed, " 

That majority was to be formed by a democratic education which did n^t mean 

powep to the people, but rather scientific consciousness to the people, Dewey's 

conception of American democracy and education rested squarely on the teaching 

of this method of inquiry with all its ideological ramifications, 

*. ■■ ' I . 

The^views'of George S. Counts, a close colleague of Dewfey's,was even more 

explicit, \Jn Dare ^||^ Schools Build a^ New Social Order , Counts argued that the 

schools should riot only teach the right scientific attitudes and values which 

could undergird a.n||^ scientific community, but they should be e^n more explicit 

in blueprinting a new social order. The professional educator according to Counts, 

ought to use his or her influence to get youth committed to tne acceptance of 

the scientific method and the appJ.ication of that method to socl^i,=4ilan^ing , The 

process by wh'ich this would com^ about was what the new liberals called democratic 

educarlon. .Here, again, this did not mean an education which was controlled by 

the people,^ rather it meant an education which would indoctrinate oi;^ inculcate 



those v.alues and' attitudes which were necessary for the majority to come to the 

right scientifically determined solutions. Dewey never^ tired of emphasizing that 

the important thing is not the counting votes but rather how those votes were 

determined in the fir^t place. Democracy was not simply the "rule of the people" 

who might be an ignorant masa^, but it was the "rule of the people" who were 

scientifically enlightened by virtue of a democratic education. - The role of the 

professional educator as a "democratic educator" was to enlighten. Counts' basic 

mer itocratic liberal views were.,Well expressed when he said, ^ 

If a demo'cracy is to have democratic education, the school must be 
protected not only against'the assaults of minorities but also from 
the caprice and ' ignorance of y the majority. A central task of dem- 
ocratic education is to ed^teate a democracy to ^esire^ to support, 
and to defend- a program of democratic education . 94 ~* 

Aside from the circularity of the argunjent, it seems clear ^hat while the 
professional educators guided the vast majority of young people to accept the 
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values of "democratic" education, those educators must be protected from the 
"caprice and Ignorance of the -mh^t majority . " The role of the professional In 
fashioning the new nverltocratlc ord^ was evident. The role of the exi(ert as a 
mid-wife to truth must be protected against;^ ^he machinations of an Ignorant C'^\ 
majority. Participation of that majority must be encouraged only when It comes 
to that majority making ellghtened decisions and discouraged when they make the 
"wrong" decisions. The tension between the older meaning of democracy as "rule 
by the people" and the new liberal view of democracy as "rule for the people by 
the knowledafeable expert" Is evident. Throughout much of the citizenship educa- 
tlon literature there Is a pronounced call for student participation • The cur- ^ 
rent literature abounds with such concerns, even to suggesting "Intern" programs 
In citizenship education. For the most part, these activities ^re symbolic acts, 
shorn (!ff real or significant power , effective ln»creatlng, for some perhaps, the ♦ 
illusion of governing themselves. 

There are times, however, when t^ older notion of democracy capites to the 
fore and when^lt daes, as it did in the I960' s for example, at Ocean-Hill Browns- 
ville and elsewhere in both the civil rights and the anti-war movements, the role 
of the expert is sure to be challanged . So Samuel P. Huntington, a Harvard pro- . 

fessor ot government, in writing a report to ^he highly influential Trilateral 

951 

Commission analyzing The Crisis of Democracy (in America in the 1960's found 

that American democracy suffered from too. much participation of its people in its 

government. What was needed, Huntington argued, was a return '^^'o more resp«/:t for 

dfee expert and less participation on the part of the majority. As he put it, the 

". . .democratic system usually requires some measure of apathy and nonlnvolvement 

„96 

^pn the part of some individuals and groups. It was clear to Huntington as it 

was with others on the Commission, that too much participation was darfgerous to 

sotlal stability when he said, 

1 / - 
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The vulnerability of democratic government in the United States 
thus comes not primarily from external threats, though such 
threats are real, fi^r from internal submission from the left or » 
the right, although both possibilities could exist, but rather , 
from the internal dynamics of democracy itself in a highly edu- 
cated, mobilized, and participant 'society . 

The threat to liberal democracy was too much old-fashioned democracy of rule 
by the people. Participation, if taken seriously, could be a dangerous thing. 
While Huntington called for less participation, other liberal educators called 
for more participation of the student lin citizenlshlp education. This however 
was not a contradiction. Huntington was talking about real power while the • 
educators were talking about symbolic exercises in the use of power. In both 
cases it was tacitly, assumed that the majority was going to be protected from* 
itself *by the professional experts. 

Although George S. Counts V notion of a democratic education was essentially 
the> same as Dewey's basically liberal views. Counts went further. While Dewey 
m^re of ten^^^mded . to sttp inculcation of values at the methodology level, Counts 
as well as otji^^^N'" social' reconstru went further in spelling out the 

immediate solutions to a variety of problems. Even before Counts gave his epic- 
making speeTA before the Progressive Education Association, ''Dare the Schools 
Build a New Social Order,'* another liberal social reconstruct ionist had finished 
a new social studies textbook series based upon that philosophy. 

Harold Rugg, working with a team of specialists, developed a comprehensive 
^ set of social studies textbooks in the 192Qs which can easily be counted as one 
of the mo6t successful textbook scries of the 1930s, selling ov^r five million 
copl©^. These texts represented the single most ambitious attempt to implement 
the sdalal reconstructionist philosophy directly into educational practice. 



Much critical research needs to be done in citizenship texts, guides and 
tests, school board and school superintendent reports and school surveys on the 

i 

actual citizenship education programs in use ±n the schoo|p during the twentieth 
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century. One suspects that a differentiated curriculum program existed in 
citizenship education which followed along ethnic, racial and class lines, 
the verification or rejection^of such a hypothesis awaits much more extensive 
and intensive emp^irical research than is done herd. 

Our Analysis will- proceed by considering a variety of diverse but expanding 

*. ' 

thrusts in citizenship education in the period 1930 through I960, We will then . 
consider some limits placed on certain citiziznship exercises by the United States 

M / 

Supreme Court and lastly we will turn to an analysis of three sample approaches 
to citizenship education that were used in the schools during this period. No 
claim is made as to these being the only programs in the schools or the exact 
extent to which any one was or was not dominant in the curriculum of the schools. 
As our analysis unfolds our focus will be on a "life adjustment approach," ^then 
a "social reconstruct ionist approach" and finally a "method of inquiry approach," 
Each approach Wj^s philosophically rooted and had historically occupied a signi- 
ficant place in 'the 9,chpols during the period under study. 
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Selected Approaches 
to Citizenship Education 



* While not all citizenship durricular experts thought of democracy and 
pa|P^cipation in exactly the same way as Dewey, Counts or Rugg, for most, how- 
ever, the meaning of the term had radically changed from its former usage. Und6r 
the mantle of democracy, not only a lesser concern for the pqlitical understand- 
ing of the pltizen was manifested, but more importantly, a greater Concern for 
his orjher personality character, and emotional development was expressed. Not 
much seemed M missed when the Educational Policies Commission defined the 
"Hallmark of Democratic Education" in 1940 ^s: 

■ > 

1. Democratic education has as its central purpose; the welfare of all 
the people. 

2. Democratic education serves each individual with justice, seeking 
to provide equal educational opportunity for all regardless of 
intelligence, race, religion, social status, economic condition, 
or vocational plans, [ 

3. Democratic education respects the basic civil liberties in prac- 
tice and clarifies their meaning through study. 

4. Democratic education is concerned for the maintenance of^those 
economic, political, and social conditions which are necessary, 
for the enjoyment of lib'erty. 

5. Democratic education guarantees to all. the members of its com- 
munity the right to share in determining the purposes and pol- 
icies of education. 

6. Democratic education uses democratic methods, in clas^fbom, 
administration, and student activities. 

.7. Democratic education makes efficient use of persbiuiel, teaching 
respect for competence in positions of responsibility. 

8. D^ocratic education teaches through experience that every 
privilege entails a corresponding duty, every authority a res- 
ponsibility, every responsibility an accounting to the group 
which ^granted the privilege or authority • 

9. Democratic education demonstrates .that far-reaching changes, 
of both policies and procedures, can be carried out in order- 
ly and\peaceful fashion, when the decisions to mkQ the changes 
have b^en reached by democratic means. 

.10. Democratic education liberates and uses the intelligence of 
all." 

11. Democratic education equips citizens with the materials of 
knowledge needed for democratic efficiency. 

12. Democratic education promotes loyalty to democracy by ^stressing 
positive understanding and appreciation and by summoning youth 
to service in a great cause. 98 ^ 
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JJhe citizen was to be shaped by the stjite to conform to "democratic 

education" whatever: that in^^uded. Lost, l/ere, was any sense that the state 
s 

was only a necessary expedient and that tWe citizen ought to be free as much 
as possible from its controlling influence. The power of the state to do 
things to its citizens seemingly appieared limitless. Some, however, held more 
limited views. Especially was this true of thos'e ^who thought of civic •educ^i-' 
tion in terms of the standard discipline of history or the newer eit^prging social 
science disciplines, political science, econpmics and ^sociology. Throughout the 
century a variety of committees have attempted to cremate standards for what 
ought to be considered social studies. One such committee was the 1913 Committee 
on Social Studies working under the N.E.A. Commission of the Reorganization of 

y . • ■ . ■ ■ ■ . 

Secondary Education. Another very important committee was the Commission on 
Social' Studies of the American Historical Association which grew out of the work 
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of ^A.C^ J^Hpi^ 1929. From 1932 to 1941 this commission produced s6me seyen 



teen j 



volumes .^i^Hsse cqmmissions and committees usually attempted to set guidelines 

and standards within a framework of applying the social science disciplines to 

the elementary and secondary schools. ' . . 

In contrast to these discipline-Q.r"iented programs, there were many programs 

which took as their central focus moral and spiritual character, attitudes, habits, 

skills of participation and value clarification. While a. few programs had^ taken 

the idea of a classical liberal education seriously^ arfci had attempted to construct 

programs on the notion of using knowledge' to help develop a free thinking, judging, 

willing and acting individual, most programs tended toward(a central concern fqr ' 

specific habits and behaviors which preclude judgmeiJ? on the^part of the individual. 

Vernon E, Jones came close to a Fichtean model of citizenship when he focused his 

attention on character education as he said. 

Character is less . entensive than personality, but it covers 
tain segment of thought and overt behavior ^more intensively, 
ter deals particularly with the volitional and inhibitory ph 
human behavior and concentrates on values which give direction! 

• ■ ■ ' o ^ ■ ■ 




* and meaning to life. It stresses creativeness in mind and actioni; 
In character we aVe always conscious not only of what is but of what 
ought to be^both In conduct and conditions of life. 99 

If the state could only shape people's character, what' people willed, then, in 
fa^ the proper behavior, would be secure. The overall concern was to teach ^ 
people how to feel, ]yow to will, what to think and how to act. 

A number of patriotic organizations have been actively i^ppolved in the schoals 
Such as the D.A.R. , the American Legion and Veterans of Foreign Wars, Through a 
variety of3 activities these organizations have espoused a conception of citizen- 
ship in terms of unfailing loyalty. For example, the Legion defined Americanism 

/■ 

as : ■ ■ . , • . ' / 

An unfailing love of country, loyalty to its institutions and ideals; 
eagerness to defend it against all. enemies; individual allegiance to 
the flag; and a desire to secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and posterity, -^^^ 

The citizenship literature of this kind of organization usually abounds with much 
concern for the emotional zeal and committment the citizen ought to have towards 
.his or her country. In the early days of the Cold War, just before the McCarthy 
era, (1948) Commissioner Studebaker of the U.S. Office of Edufation launched a 
program which he labeled the Zeal for Democracy in which he voiced 'the following 



concern: 
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A natipn cannot be strong unless it is; united in support of a common 

civic and social' creed . The American cre^d. is that of a democracy and ^ 

human liberty. That creed cannot be viewed with apathy and indifference. 

It must be propagated and supported with an;individual collective 

passion by all good Americans.* The propagation r of that creed is a 

fundamental objective of American Education. -^^-^ 

In a similar vein^ Philip 11. Falk, Superintendent of the Madison, Wisconsin 

public schools registered his View of the citizenship training in the schools when 

he said, "Equally important is the need'^^or indoctrinating youth^ with conviction 

regarding American democracy. There are basic principles for which America stands. 

102 

There should be no doubt in the minds of youth as to what principles are." 

Neither Falk nor many others seemed to find mudh incongruity in "ihd'62trinating 

^ . ' ' • / ■ • 

for American 'democracy.*" Their chief concern from this standpoint was loyalty, 

• ^ i \ ■ 

or • ' « 



Indeed, emotional loyalty, as J. J. 'M^ho;iey put it in For Us The Living ,' (1945) 

•..*■. '^-i ■ . ... 

"The dominant purpose should be to cause r^ll^|4Jen to feel as they ought to 

While many educators Htid clearly passed Into "a totalitaiftan vj|ew of the 

purposes of citizenship train'lngj^ometimes t^ip Vlew clashed with other loyalties 

These cl'ashes centered on certain school practlc.o^which ultimately pinned state 

authprlty againqt the individual's freedom. * Some -of the more Critical problems 

eventually found their way to the Supreme Court. The recent Tinker V, Dee Moinee 

J 

Independent Cormunity Sohcol Ihlntvict (1969) case was^one such instance which 
finally established the right of ^he student to peaceably, symbolically protest 
government faction while attending government owned schools. An earlier series 
of cases involving the exercise of the a^ate authority to compel ^citizens to 

- ' ' i ■ 

symbolically express their loyalty occurred in the form of the fJLag-salute cases. 
In these particular cases, religious con^i^t,ion was pinned -against the power of 
the state to compel the flag salute. The question was posed: Does the citizen 
have a constitutional right to refuse to salute the flag in an- educational in- 
stitution where the state requires such an action and when ^uc'^ a salute violates 
his religious cdnscience? In 'M the rsv vile School District i?. (robi tie (1940) , the 
court cojicluded, in an eight- tt>-one decision, that the state educational authority 
may require saluting of the flag in the Interest of ^'national feeling and u^ty," 
as a condition of school attendance: In this case, a Jehovah/ s Witness ' religious 
beliefs were directly opposed to a state practice designed to achieve national 
unity. ^^'^ By a large majority the court upheld the 'state ' s i^ght to Inculcate 



patriotic values through the use of a required flag salute in the schools. 

Only three years later, in essentially the same kind of case,"*"^^ West 
Virginia State Board of Education v. Barnctte (1943)*,' the -court reversed Itself 
fn a six- tx^ftthree decision. What account^ed for such a quick reversal? ' Two fiew 



ed the ><!oui 



justices joined the ^ourt .and three justices changed their opinion. It Is 



The Gonsequences of the Minersvflle decision were immediately . apptrretit. 

Withlh one yeek after the decisipn was made, hundreds of Jehovah's. Witnesses 

»en, Women, and children - were pjiy^ically attacked and abused in inos^ in- 

humane ways, Jehovah's Witnesses' meeting plaaes wer^e burned, and their leaders 

* -, * ■ . * . * 

driven out *of town, usually with the law enforcement agency of the community 

leading the way. For example: * ^ . ^ 

In one town, the chief of police and the deputy sheriff forced a group 
of Jehovah's Witnesses to drink large doses of castcJr oil and then . 
paraded them through^ the streets tied together with*' police-deprfrtment * 
rope. In another, a jLocal judge wairnQdyk group of ^Wi't;n«8seff that' un- / 
less they compelled their children to salute the ^lag. he would taljce 
,the children away from them and place them in an institution where 
they would be taught to understand what Aniericaifiism is--*-. ^. . . 

A wave of religious persecution, fanned by wartime nationalistic fervor, swept 

the country. """^^ These were some of the conditions surrounding the Barnette 

Case, in which the court made one of the quickest reversals in its history. 

jecting tro the reversal. Justice' Frankfurter argued: ' \ ^ 

As a member of this Court I am not justified in writing my private 
notions of policy into the Constitution, no matter how deeply I tnay • 
cherish them or how mischievous I may deem their disregard. The duty 
of a judge Who- must decide which of two claims before the Court shall 
prevails- ^^^^ ^ State to enact and enforce laws within its general 
, competence or that of an individual to refuse obedience because of 
the demands of hijs conscience, is not that of the ordinary person.- It 
can never be emphasized too much thajE /one's own opinion about* the 
wisdom or evil of a law should be excluded altogether when one is 
doing one's duty on the bench. Most unwillingly, ^hetefore, I must ^ 
differ from my brethren with regard to . legislation like this. I can- 
not bring my mind to believe that the 'liberty/ secured by the Due 
Process Clause gives this Court authority to deny to the State of 
West Virginia the attainment of that which we all recognize as a ' , 
legitimate legislative >end, namely, the promotion. of good citizenship, ^ 
by employment of the means here chosen. . . .108 1 

On the other Aand, in delivering the majority opinion af the court Justice 

Robert Jackson argued that this was not so much a case involving freedom of 

♦ 



religion as a case Involving 'freedom of speech, which includes the freedom not 




to.st^e^k. Does the state have the. authority to coerce its citizens 
^hich .bhey donVt believe? While it may be t^iat the national unity w 
foster by^ persuasion and example is a desirable end, Jackson argued :hat 



to say that 
lich offioiiid 
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As governmental pressure toward unity becomes greater, so strife 
becomes more bitter as to whqse unity it shall be. Probably no deeper 
division of our peoprle could pro<ieed from any provocation than from 
finding it necessary to choose what doctrine and whose program public 
^educational officials shall compel youth to unite in embracing. Ul- 
timate futility of such attempts to compel coherence is the lesson 
of every such effort fngm the Roman drive to stamp out ChristianLty 
as a disturber ^f its pagan unity, the Inquisition, ap a means to 
religious' and odynastic unity, the Siberian exiles as a meafts to :iussian " 
, unity, down to the fast failing efforts of: our present totalitarian 
enemies. 1 Those who begin coercive eliminat ion of dissent soon find 
themselves exterminating dissenters. 

Jackson, went on to point out that freedom cannot be limited to only those things 

which make little difference but must be extended to those things whicp we view 

as Important. 

^ ' To believe that patriotism, will not flourish if patriotic ceremonies 
are voluntsary and spontaneous instead of a compulsory routine is tlo ' 
make an unflattering estimate of the appeal of pur institution^ td 
* free minds. We^c^nhave intellectual individualism .and the rich ckil- 
.turai diversities that we pVe to exceptional minds only at the prilce 
of occasional eccentricity and' abnormal attitudes. When they are so - 
♦ harmless tp others or to the State as those we deal with here, the I 
price is not too great. 3ut freedom to differ is not limited to i ; 
things/ that do hot triatter much. That' would be a mere shadow of frae- 
doni. The tegt of its substa^ice is the right to differ as to thingal 

> that tojAch the heart of the existing prd^r. / , I ' * 

If there is an^ fixed star in our con^titutibnar constellation, 
it is that nb official, high or petty, can prescribe what shall be 
Qrthodox in politics, natidnalism, religion, or other matters of * ^ 

opinion or force«cl,tlisens to confess by word or act their faith there- 
in. If there are any circumstances which permit an exception, they * . 
do not now occur to us.^^ ' . , . c ^ 

The Barnette decision was based, then, on both fr^dom of religion and freedom of 

. ^ * 111 * *' ■ ^ ' • 

speech, guaranteed by the First Amendment. 

• While at critical moments the . courts have drawn a, iine placing^ limits on 

the state in the exercise of its authority, the bulk of the thrust of educational 



literature ^pame upon the side bf .the social system and required conforming 



r Biiliilytiot^^^^^^ ^ health and mental fiygien,e have often been tied to 

j^ltlssisishl^^ ^^e^^ ^ Most cj,f this literature uses behavioristic psy- 

. 'tfholdgy tending to gpecify behavioral outcomeia. Th6 guiding educatip'nal psy- 

chology of the twentieth centjity has been a behavioristic psychology which 
V vl^ futidamentally premised on the notion that man is not free. X 
^ / ' / The "iddjitical elements cuprlcular" notions of Thprnddtke ^nd the "behavior- 
/ lam*' *of Watson and. Skinner have directly contributed to the social efficiency 




thinking which imdergirds much of the "life adjustment" curriculum. This cur- 
^^^^^culura is dloseiy tied to yocatiooal competency and 8od^:al efficiency. ^^"^ ^is 
• appfiroach to citizenship e/iucati'on is behavioristic, fdcusing on specific behavior. 
It is "pt'actical," concerned mainly With 'practices ^s it places emphasis on par- ^ 



'tlclpation and tends to sloganize th^ educational jargon of "learning by doing."' 
The^overAli thrust is on adjustment to the* social order. Perha^ps the best way 
V to see this emphasis ia'TTr-lqpk briefly at the Table of Contents of a citizenship 

.. . • . , 

text which employi^ this approaqh. In many ways, the Table of Contents ofi^. 

y • \r • • /^^ I ^ ^ ' 

Crayford, E.'G, Cooley, C. C, ffrillingham, and E. Stoops, Living Your Life, 1953, > 

' ■ ■ * ^' , ^ . — — • , , ^ 

almost sp€{a,ks for itself: ' / 



PreJ^face 



V 



Suggested Techniques for t^lass Activities ■ ^ ■ 425, 

1 SCHck)L. How to Fit^ljEito the Educational Scene * 3 

1. Exploring.' How to find your way arouAd the 

* school. / - * * ' ■ 3 

2. Rules of the* Game. How t;o learn and follow , ^ 
school r^ulktlons. 8 

3. Rah I Rahl Rahl How to take part in school songs 

and* yells. 10 
. 4. Doing it for Fun,. How to break into .extracurricular • 

activities. \^ . ^ 13 !^ 

5. Picking the ^idfe shows. How td plan ybur extra-^ 

currlculat^ programs. ' ; y 15 
, • 6. All together. How .to act at assemblies. , 16 . . 

iJ In the grandstands. How to act at games. " -IS 

8. On the level. How to build sportsmanship the 

school. V ' . ■ 20 



^. Oo! yoMT honor •u How t6^, ;l^ in the cla^Broom, / 

laboratory, or jllbrary^l ^ ^ / 22 

10. Law and order. ^'Hbw to \hjB^^ ^oveilrn your school. ^ 24 

11. Mma Mater . , Hot^\ to protfib^e schotjil aplrit. . 26 

12. Thfe Worm's-eye 'yiew. Hdw to avo^d narrovmess and 
rtearBlghtedness , In your .school life. ^ 

11 STUDY. How. to Plan £lnd Do Vour- School Work 32 



Destinations. Hbw to relate ydur education to 
your life career;, 



32 



^ 2. Requirements. How to be sure to graduate or get 

into college. . • . 34 

3. Take your (^oice. |How to get the most education 

• along with your r^quirenvents. 36 

4. clipping Coupons. How to get i high marks. 38 

5. Workshop. ^ow to Arrange your study roQm and 
equipment. ^ ' ^ 40 

6. New tools. How to use the school's equipment and 

* , facilities. \- ' ^2 

7. Watching the ctock. \^How to budget your time. . 45 

8. The next thirty minutes, How to use a study 

period. " » 47 

9. Woolgathering. ' How to concentrate. 48 

10. Lest we forget. How to use your memory. .50 

11. Eureka. How to be original, , creative, and • 
inventive. * 52 

12. Jot it down. How to be the master' of your note- 
book. ' " 54 

13. Classification. How tip' make and use outlines. * 56 

V 14. Write It out; How to prepare papers. ^ 58. 

> 15. Speaking up. How to take part orally in class work. 61 

16. The right word. How to build a good vocabulary * 62 

17. Look it up. How to us^e the dictionary. . 65 
iC ' - 18. Hunting for a needle. How to use reference workfib*^^ 68 
\ ^ . 19. Silent Servants. How to use the lidrary. 69 

20^ Printers' ink. How to read. ^ ' 71 

21. Judgment ;^^day. How tjo face examlji^tions. 73 

-ill UEADERSHIP. How to Influence and Di?:ect Others . ' 78 

• , 1. Head man. How-to become a leader. 78 

2. Politics. How to- get votes for student offices. ' 80 

3. Planning commission. How to lay plans and carry ^ 

them through. ^ 83 

^ ' .4. Bylaws/How to organize a new club or group. ^ 86 

. 5. Motion carried. How to preside at a meeting. 88 

6. Mr. Chairman! How to take part in a meetinig. ' 90 
• * 7. ^ Ladies and gentlemen! How to prepare and deliver 

a Speech. , 91 

8. Silver tongue. How to develop a pleasant speaking 

' voice. ' , 93 

9. Before the mike. How to use the loud-speaker ^ 
equipment. * . "96 

10. Paging Dale Carnegie. How to Influence people. - 9B 

11. Rubbing the caf's fur. How to be tactful. .4 101 
.12. Mo«t of us. How to be a good follower. J[ QQ 103 



t^ERSONALlTY; How to Bte Happy l^nd Liked byi^Othere ^ ; 

I. 'persohaltty plus .\ How .to make ' a goo<^l' £^±vBt\±m^ 
presdii^ti'and. liveUp-tO; it.. , ; , - • 

I. A rag, n bone. How adapt youri^^pith^ to ydirir, .^ 
figure. , , • . • , ,;i : . .. , ■ 

3. Drugstore charm, ijpw to use cosmetics ^^nd beauty 

■ • al4a* ■ \ \ ' r,^'}' • ^ 

. 4. Out of a^, bandbox, kow to be veU--grdomed. /^^^ * ' 

5. Your carriage/ madamel How ^o improve your posture. 

6^ For' othei;8. How to overcome unpleasant habits and 
mannerisms; * / ' 

7. Blessed ar^ the meek How to inherit the^-^arth in 
spite of your inferiority complexes. 

8. Ghosts in the dar*k. How, to overcome needless fears, 
* 9. Nobody loves me. How to keep. from feeling sorry 

for yourself, , 

10. Tantrums. How to control your .temper. 

11. Taking it on the chin. How to face trouble 

courageouslyt . , 

12. Castles in the air. How to use and control your 
daydreaming/'. 

13. Be yourself. How to avoid unnaturajlness and 
^ artif icality. \ ' ■■ \ 

14. ' Ser^Vice with a smile.* How to be cheerful. 

15. Broken hatband^. How to keep from getting the 
"bighead." . . / - . . 

16. Straight in the e^e. How to develop self-confi- 
dence . . / 

17. Irons in the fire. How to be versatile without 

V being a scatterbirain. ^ 



ETIQUETTE / How to Dp the Right Thing the Right Way 

1; Diamonds in the rough. How to behave so that yqu 
will not be thought crude, that is, ignQrant or 
rude. ' . • ' 

2. May I introduce. . . How to make introduj|tioiis. 

3. I had a fine time'.' How to be a guest who^i^ get 
^a. second invitation .s^f"* ' \ 

4. Welcome! How to be a host or hostess. 

5. R-S.V.P. How to .issue atid ansyer invitations. 

6. The right weapon. How to act at the table. 

7.. Hey, waiterl How to behave at the restdurant or 
soda fouitiraii{. . • * 

8. All abo'ardr How to travel by bus, plane, ship, or •. 
train. * . 

9, f. Top hat./Hpw td.djri^ss for the occasion; ^ 

10. My operation. H5w ttf be a .good conversationalist. 

11. With silk gloves.. How to handle delicate or diffi- 
cult sitifations. -i 

12. /Nohe of your business. How to deal with persons Who 

want to discuss peraonal matters. . 

13. Covering up. ^Hbw to smooth out social bliin^ers. ^ 

14. Second nature. How to forget your manners and still 



be mannerly. . 



'tL' ;BAD HABITS. How to Write Your Oeclaratioiii of ' ^ : ■ ' -j.'. ' 



w. ti 



•1/' l- ;.Th^^ to' k^ep out/ or get out of bad . 

' . ;^ 5, 7^^^ to deil vith gambling. > i^x 

j' 4. The weed. How to itifeet, the problem pf smokijig. > ' ^ ; v j 

5.1 Save you hea'tdl. this one?* How to deal with profanity < ^ 

r [ 1^^^ ,\ ; ' V. , . ^ ' 185 ; 

6;, /Gossip. H<>w to'keep your tongue from wagging and . / 

• -jrqur ears frbm^ itching. . .186 ^ / 

, 7, Scandal. How to protect' your reputation. ! 189 \ ■ ■ - - 

vii ij/^TES. .ttpw to Meep the Boy-Girl Problem ' ' 192 ' • ' . 

Be my valentine.. How to meet yout fut > 194 

» i/'Hekrts and flower How to^inake your friend like ^ ^ ^ 
' ■' you* ' . ^•."'-'■■^■^ ! '" ' \'155 ^ _ 
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Those who adopted this life adjustment curriculum were concerjhed with prac- 
tical |)roblems of living, ranglng^rom how t*b buy 4 car to how to/"be dated, 
dined, and danced," and even how to share bathroom. Th^ main Joint was to i 
train the Individual to adjust to 'specific practical aspects of ibne's life. The; 

/ 

emphasis,' being clearly practical and highly relevant, was on "Uow to" beh^W. ■ : 
The manipulative behaviorism is cl&arly In evidence as Is the dAnpllclrt tptal 
itarian view of the llmitless^f unction of the scS&ol 

Iijjjffundamental philosophy,, the 11^ adjustment educators/were usually llb^r'als 
who saw ^helr educational mlssion#.as adjusting the student tjo the practical wof^d 



1 rth, . 
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of living as they saKf thatr world. For the mbst "^ipart, that wQrlld turned out to 

be the benign, dream-Ilk^ world-^of , the white middl-e clape. This approach did 

Vibt place emphasis pn controvet^sial social and economic Iprobletns, but rath/ax* bn 

solvab^p personal problems of social living • . 

In contrast, the social reconstructionism of Rugg placed heavy -stress on ' 

■ » ^ ' • . t 1 •) . .'. " 

' « • * • ■ ■•• ■ > 

latger social' and economic tissues . He, too, believed the functiot\ of thi^ s'chool 

was to adjust the student to' live successf ullj^^^in his'age; In order to do so, 

Rugg believed y ±t was necessary'fco squarely ^ac€ the many, social and economic ' 

' '-^ ■ - ■ ,^ ■ ■ ' ■ ' ' 

problems' which have been a by-product of the great advances in science and tech- 

nology in -the twentieth century." As the studen^ studied Rugg s textbooks, he 

came to confront a variety of social and econpMc problems. Invariably he did 

so in the/con tq4|c4: of what Dewey and others called ciiltu'ral lag. For example, 

the sttident was told that the problems he was studying were usually caus^ by ' 

the failure of ce^rtain groups, belief,, people or institutions to keep up with f 

thei prog;re8S , of science and technology. He also was^told that there Was^a • 

solution to all these problfeihs. Whether 9ne faced problems of unemployment, 
, :- ■ • . '"^ V ■ , ■ - . 

poverty, disease, medical services, urban, congestion, propaganda, immigration, 

law enforcement, honesty ^n advertising or big business excessive profits, i^^^ 

was alVa^j^ suggested that thes^ problems could be ameiliorated in the. end and 

solved through Scientific planning* Rugg*s approach was that of an engineer, 

socially engineering what he perceived to be a better world. ^ 

It is important to -realize that Ruggs* first e^^perimental edition was worked 

out from 1921-1*923 and the second . from 1923-1926. The work was accomplished by 



a 'Jarge team o^ xesea:rch associates who utilised curriculum materials worked out 
in a varifety of school "settings, and then shaped and reshaped through the 
decade of the J.920s, When Ginn and Company published Rugg *s An Introduction to * 
Problems of American Gul tut e in 191^1, the' entire Rugg §ocdal science series w^re 
:.available-^or the- schools which* included six textbooks designed for fferent » 
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£gra4^ levelOt with an accompanying workbook and teacher's guld^ for each 
The work was a major accpmpllshment. . It was used ektenslvely in the schqpls 
thitOjUghbpt the decade of the 1930' s,* These textboO^ series were not just a' • 
response to the Great Depression, nor wer^xl^hey a respdnse to Counts' Dare V 

"the Schools Butld a Hew Social Order / mther they were a clear attempt < to 
educatlohally Institutionalize the llbei^al^ reconstruct lonlst philosophy. Here 
again,, this approach can pefhaps be bear ij^^sed by "looking at the Tab^^ / 
^ ^Contents of one of these^texts. The Table^bf Conrtent^ for Rugg's Volume 6 of 
An Introduction to Problems of American Culttjre is as ^olltjws: 

■ ' : : ^ ' . ■■' ''■ • 

V. .. ' ^ / ■ CONTENT'S • " ' - 

... (. ' ■ Unit I . . ■ . • . • 
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J 
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Unit IV ■ . , ^ ' " 
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tlirough economic anb social problenls of neighborhood, family Jiving, work, /gov- 
ertunent, the mass m^ia; the shaping of public opinion, fine arts, as^weli as 
. . •the^pro|blem of ethnjlc and racial differences. The causes for these problems 
vifere repea^tedl^y found in the advancing new Industrial revolution and itS/ impact 
on s^^al life. Progress, through scientific technology, had wrought positive^ 
* ^ihange and improvement in the American standard of living. Modernization was 
-treated as a positive gjood. This'' was demonstrated by looking at the "ordinary" 
ddy -in the life of the American family in 1890 and again 'in 'the modern day: 





^^^^ 
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Fig. 37, An ordinary day in the life of an 

% American family in 1890. Compare 
this picture With figure 50^^^ 



Fig. 50. An ordinary day in the life of a 
modern American family^^ 
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The blessings of technology and modernization x)n the American family aire clearly 

evidence. There are problems however with this ld;^llic picture, as Rugg is 

quick to note. He goes on to describe the home life of "Mr.^ Very Poor Man," 

"Mr. Average Wqrker," "Mr. Average White-Collar," "Mr. prosperous Business Man'* 

and "Mr. Cultured Man Comes Home." A variety of social-economic classes are 

represented in the texts, along with the impact of technology on the world of 

work and family. But throughout, class is not represented as a class out of 

which one's own self interest is to be politicaTly organized. More often, it is 

' represented as. a social ladder upon which everyone aspires to a higher standard 

of living and social power over one's fell9^ ^nen. This view of society was a 

-given, rooted in the very nature of man. As Rugg put it in a later text, . 

30 man's struggle for a better living has been partly influenced ^ t 
by his desire for power over his felloe it has been in 

all times and in \W places throughout the lilfe of man on earth. 
. . .Now all the^e things that a man desires and s muggles to ^^et 
can be described* by one phrase, 'standard of living.' 

V?hat a man wants and stru ggles everj^stingl^ to get is ]iis 
standard of living . ^ 

Rugg's view of the social class system waa that of a meritocratic liberal^ 
who sai^'^he social cla^s system, structured as a ladder pystem upon which men 
struggled for a place. Throughout Rugg's analysis is found a fundamental com- 
mitment to this view of social structure. Even as the conditions of each 
rung on the ladder dan be made better and .pe^thapa made even closer together 
through progress in science, techn.ology^ andvcorporate lit e, the ladder system 
remained. Undergirding Rugg's textbooks- was a fundamental acceptance of the 
corporate system. Tltcre were, of course, niany social problems as Rugg pointed 
outr 

1. ^There are difficult problems of the changing family. 

2. Tliere are. problems of the breakdbwn in neighborhood life. 

3. There are problems of assimilating the immigrant. \ 

4. There are problems of . unemployiiient.. 

5. - There are problems of honest and efficient community government. 

6. There are problems of lav,f enf or^^ement . 

7. There are problems of controlling and improving the press. 
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8. There are problems of propaganda and censojship, 

9. There pre problems of controlling the use of advertising .and 6f 
the increasing y^xtravagance of our people. . ' - 

10; There are .problems of educating thes* consumer in scientific buying. ^ 
^ 11. There are problems growing out of the- incf easing^ restlessness and 

ispeed of li^^ ^ . • t ^ 

12. There are problems growing out of the Interest p£ the people in 
accumulatipg money and property. . ' 

13. There are problems of intolerance and Interference in individual 
and group life. 119 . ^ 

Rwgg repeatedly emphasized that the solution to these many problems was more 

• sound economic and social planning. • The state power was to be used nc^t only to . 

regulate business and social life 'for efficiency purposes, but to partially re-' 

distribute income so that all might have the "best standard of living" possible. 

Rugg said, - ' 

Finally, we must have plans which will help divide the national income 
among the people so that every person will have the best standard of 
living in respect to comfort that the great wealth of the nation now 
makes poss 

This redistribution would come about as scientific planning would be employed in 
all 'areas of life-^ Even before the New Deal took place in;1932, one found a 
series of proposals for government planning in the Rugg textbooks which were 
presented as the solution to most social ills. There is, Rugg surmised, .a 
nefed for a great multiplication of governmental^^enckes to aid the man on the 
street in his purchasing.*' ^ Closely attuned to the major social^ economic and 
liberal policy directJ.on America was a^jout to take, the Rugg textbooks, created 
in the 192ps andj^/tfsed in the 1930s, certainly appeared to fit the social views 
of the times, >at: 'least for those who had adopted the liberal view of the positive 
welfare state. From the very beginning, Rugg seemed self-consciously aware ^<j||^ 
the liberal philosophical underpinnings of his social ^-^^^ ^ew education. 

A new society was to be engineered by the new education -under the leadership of 
"wise" educational philosophers. Closing his 1931 text, he saJLd: J 
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8. But t/ie basis of the new age of planning is the ne^ education 

The laundhing of far-,reaching plans depends upon' one fundamental 
step - education! The education. of grown-ups! The education of 
young people! Already a new education is appearing, in fUr Tpi^Q- ' . ' 

gressive towns and citiesi Under the leadership of wise.ei^uta- 
tional philosophers and thousands of progressive teachers and 
administrators, nevT* kinds of felemehtary ai\d secondary schools 
are appeaij.ng. the spirit" of^ these new ^chopls is one of ^jjitlve 
work.' Youngypegple Irt them play an Important part in evkry^^^s- 
pect 'Of school work - In the work of the classes, in theLvarlous ' j 

organizations, even in thp government of the school. Thus khey 



learn to live in a democracy by learning to govern themsej^es.- 
By 1940 the social climate had changed. As .the uncertainty of America's 
|)osition with respect to the war raging in Europe combined with the g^-owing 
, recognition and awareness of the bloody repressive policies of the totalitarian 
states that had emerged in Russia, Ge,rmany, Italy and Japan^ the notion of 
state planning and state authority had begun to lose its lus'ter. In his own 
life, the average American witnessed a deqllne in personal freedom. As not 
only the welfare state emerged, but within that system the larger bureaucratic, 
corporate organization moved to manage and control production and consumption, 
more and more areap of personal freedom were ^eroded away. Under such circum- 
stances that populist root of American consciousness which usually held a strong 

distrust of central government and eastern banking conglomerates came to the 
^ 12B ** J c 

fore. ^ With America reflecting all kinds of insecurity and rears, the American 
Legion, the D.A.R. and others such as the Guardians of American Education, 
cliarged the frontier liberal thinkers at Columbia University with subversive 
activities. At this same time, while some, such as George S. Counts and John 

Dewey we^e carrying on strong anti-communist campaigns within the Teacher's 

124 / * , jf 

Union, 'the thrust of the ant i-f ront ieir-thiriker campaign was directed at Rugg 

and his ^textbooks." Witiiin the year, 1940, Rugg was not only publicly maligned 



and repeatedl^J refused the opportunity to speak in conimunit 



but his textbooks were effectively eliminated from the schools 



ies across the country 
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Shortly after the' Korean W^r truce was signed, another text for teaching 
high school , social studies* was , published which was to become a landmark te«t 
foifithe 19608, ' Lawrence ^E/vMetcalf and Maurice ?• Hunt, Teaching High Sch6ol . 
Social Studies (Hew York: Ha/rper Bros,, 1955),^ took^as their central concern 
the development of tHe individual citizen ' s ability to t^hlnk reflectively, 

. / ■ - ' 

Along with that. foQ^^s went a special concern for the application of reflective 

thought to areas of J^l&rican life that have tended to be controversial* These > 

areas were termed /'closed are^s.'* Here, qnce again, the Table of Contents re~ 

fleets this very different approach to citizenship education: 
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' School ' ' - '.^^431 

• .^.indqjc 9f IJamfes ^ ' , 457 , 

• lnd"ex oB S^ibjects ' % — ' .1 ■ 461^^^, " 

- > . • ' i : . ■ . . ■ . ; ' 

Unlike the '^Ife adjust^ient" texts which placed a Jjeavy ^emphasis on specific 

. bei^^aViors in terms of *'how to" activities in virtually every aspect of life,, the 

*■ . ■ '*' . ^ 

' Metcalf-Hunt text emphasized reflective thinking. By 'this emphasis they w€Jr> 

' • . ' , ■ ■ ' ' 

■ ■ ■ / - • - 

assuming that the most important characteristic of the citizen is his freedom. - 
^yTio think cleiarly, accurately and critical.ly as a prerequisite for decision-maJwLng 
and choice. They did not precl^ude or short circuit choice, as most behaviprists 
had done by advocating a social conditioning; process, rather ' they placed their' ' 
emphasis on how to thin)c ins^^^' of what to think. Unlike Rugg and ot;her re-- * . 

'^constructionists who presented solutions to social problems in their texts^ 

,<> ' 

Metcalf and Hunt turned the student's attention to a critical examination of w^ys 
of viewing controversial areas, leaving open the final solution. While the dis- 
cussion of closed areas is clearl'y limited by the liberal views of the authors, . 
especially in the areas pl^ economics and social class; and the alternatives are clear- 
ly liberal perceived ^choices, they still are choices. 

Metcalf and Runt knew very well that the use of this method presupposes a^^ 
comunity which accepts the proccps. Therefore in the closing section of the booK 
can be found an extensive discussion O/f the need for academic freedom in the high 
school. If, in fact, the method of reflective think^ing is used effectively in 
education, it could undermine those social ^beliefs, attitudes, values and in- 
stltutions based .on existing arbitrary usfes oE poweT as Socrates knew. John 
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^ Dewet^ suggested "Ji^uph when he said, "If\we once start .thinking no j6ne can 
Kuarjsintee what .will be the out;coine excep^fc^hat many objects, ends and institu- 
tiorl^ will be surely doomed.'^'^^^^^st- where the pr|ctitloner,s^ o^ this method 
Bto^ Short (^ taking the hei^l^ftk id usually determined 'by the'^way the reality 
W »9ociaI. issues are structured, Thevliberal' s social 'iSeas set the boundaries 

< and are, tfi fact, thV^limiting dimeii^ion^ of . what^' cortsti^utes reflective thought. 
Tp /he extent that thos^^lpt pc^we'r. feel secvfre with those H^ni^s , is the extent . 

' to^which they wlll-4)ermit the u^^^o^ trhe method of reflective "thinking. 



^^'^7^ The ^underlying philosophy Vhich permits this, approach is,^ as tiie authors 
, contend, that of . Dewey, B6de„. Hullfish and Griff im One might fur th^^ sur- 



mise that they per haps'>have^J;ake,n the "^est , especially of tiewey and Bode, to , 



delineate their pqsltidfi. It was, after all ^U)ew^y' s contention iit The Publifi * . 
and Its. ^Troblem^ , (1?27) that "method*^ was. the key to the development of his 
- dream of a free public. One of the/many problems 'witk this liberal philosophy, 
as it was applied to tjhe social issues o»f ^he time, was not;, only the problem 
where' that phllospphy intersected with power bu\ the extent to which the liberal 
reconstruction' of democracy and positive freedpm could be used to move easily 
from the conception of a positive liberal state to a modern totalitarian state. 
InKhis regard, Metcalf and lliint , in placing the emphasis on method and keeping \^ 



iiai^ism, 



but 



open the idea of choice, not only developed the best in Dewey's libe 
stopped short of the totalitarian i^onceptlon of the state which tends to dominate 
much of the .current ^Iterature in citizenship e'ducation, The Metcalf-Hunt work,, 
then, can be viewed as^^^ kind of benchmark from which others in the 1960's'^an4 

I 

1970' s have worked. 

In the decades of the Vsif ties and seventies a variety of citizenship educa- 
tion proposals were created\>iit oT ^rbn -C urriculum development centers at Teachers 
College Columbia, Amherst, uViverf?ity of Southern California at Los Apgeles, 
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Carnegie-Mellon, Hap/^*-d and o^et^ i^^'^^^f^^-^^^^^ 

direction of these proposals would -requiiie a co|toprehensive research ][^^ in 
itself. Our arialysds, hereV is therefore liTnite|^o^ only a' f of ^Ke broader 
tendencies' whi(3i t6itd to cut across many different . propo'&als i-ti tjie area of 

clt;jL2enship jeducation/ ' ' ^ ; * \ 

\. _ • ^ * ' ' . ' '» • . 

Many social studies educators 'ir\ the schoqils^fn the 1960s tended to follow' 

Edgar Wesley] s definition of social studies as '*th^ social sciences simplified 

for -pedagogical purposes," " TJjey generally; thought of social studies in terms 

of geography, history, economics, sociology and civics, and/or a variety* of ^W^^ 

' ^ ' * " ^ / V ,^ * 7 

bination of subjects, .SfUll others moved away froni the discipl?-'^®^ * Edwari^ 

Kr'ug' and I, ■ . James -Quill eft did in ^This Jtctxt w^s 



an outcome;, of Krtig's and Qu^ lien's involvement in the Stanford 5 year Social 
Education §tudy financed by the General Education Board. LivigE Ih Our Cotnmun- 
ities came fairly close, to .a modified life adjustment approach,. An atialysis of . 
this text reveals, for' example a thirty P^S® chapiter devoted to "Having a Goc^d 
Time" as -opposed to two pages devoted to describing the federal judicial system. 
On the oth^r side, the work of Jerome S. Brunner in The^ Process^ of^ Ed^i^^ 
emphasizing the "discov&?y method" as well Edwin Fenton's work in the 1960s 
which utilized a "mode of inquiry" approach .seamed to c\it closer to the tradi- 
tional disciplines than Hunt and Metcalf had done'. - , 

By the late 1960s political Scientists began to pnce again become more act- 
ively interested in the public schools and produced a variety of literature 

131 ' * . 

on the political socialization of children. While much of this litetaf^ure 
and research has produced some interesting' and helpful material on .l>ow children 
learn political concepts, for the most part, these studies are basically des- 
criptive surveys of what was taking place at a ?^en time. -They are not ex- 
perimental, exercising rigid controls and therefore, can be relied on only as 
suggestive of what was going on. To universalize these findings is a serious 
mistake. For example, to that all dhildren cati conceptualize the principles 



the Declaration independence at a gi^^n grade level because pur sample of- 
1»500 cases indicates this -to be true, and therefore we ought to create a cur- 
--^^uium'prograu^accordingly^ is t;o commit the same error whicjTcurrlcular experts 

education in the 1920-l95os did ,vhen tlley universalized their findings based 

• - ' • ' . ^ V ' ^- . " V ^ 

limited samples. However, even if the sample ig adequate, the. problem of 

». ** ' ' 

4^^Su sing what is vith whi^t. can be^ and indeed, vViat ought, tp be , remains. A 
. ^oviBl^ error is ^^"^ ^^^itted when one p^^Poses that study of the principles 

9f freedom ought to be restrlcteyd to a particular age level when, firgt of all, 

^- > ' - ^ • ^ ^ ' 

^^clf^ proposals are based on questionable sampling procfdur^, and secondly, even 

■; ' , ' * ' ... 

the ^procedures .are socind, thfe static 3*^^riptive neture>5p^, the study of what ^ 

^® db'es not and cannot describe what could be. Only a Arefully worked-through 
^^d controlled experimental study can answer that qi^estion. flost of the political 
^^cialization literature falls *into these areafe of description and therefore 
should only be taken as suggest^. ' • , . . ]' - 

This problem is further comp6urtdt\d when some, such as Lawrence ^ohlberg, 
' confuse conceptual developn^^nt wjith a prefabricated hierarchical scheme of morale . 
'development.. The mistake ig^:arther compounded ^h'en Edwin Fenton clailns that, 
"T'hese stages are na£urg|^ ethical development, not something artificial 

invented. Invoking the support of ^'nature'' to what amounts to a very shaky 

theory without hard experime-ntal evidence is to say the vety least, highly ques-^^ 
^ionable. l>mile Kohlberg' ^ ^oric ig heuristically interesting and suggestive y 
of more^areful and criticaHy controlled research and experimentation, the 
v^^edibility of .research at' the present level hardly warrants building a socil^^ ^ 
studies curriculum arbbnd proposes, fo do so, it seet^s, is to-' 

^^ccumb to the band >agon effect which so often has caricatured curricular efforts 
ttlB area in the past. ' . " 

There .are a i^umber of political socialization studies which are suggestive 
^'^^d do warrant further mote extensive, ^ intensive treatment, tlie such study was . 
that which was done ^y Edgar Litt, entitle|^, VVQivic Education, Community Norms, 



and. Political Ii^dQQtrinat ion /^y? Lopking at the citizenship education program 
in a working 'Ci ass. tooi^akity in comparison to a middle class and an upper class, 
affluent communlt-yy. to be significant difference? 

*n educational trep^iuent ; especially^whprr-^^ to the level and* kind of par- . 
tlclpation. £^ does x\Op W^'^ide sufficient empirical evidence upon < 

^ . • I MM - ^: - 'v^^^ ■ . ■ " . ■ ■ 

Which to yurr^^^^^^^ at this tl^g^ does support the judgment . 

that mai^y: pbserS^^^t^^^ w±th,i^^t'^ t^eir Suspicions, 

that a dd^f f erentj,^rted\ c^^^^ :^i^a does, in fact, exist. if such a / 

situation- ex1^tiT^sJ||i^ to counteract such a condition, I 

' ^ >■ ' ^^^'0m^^'" --' '^ ■ v^^ ' ■ ' ■ ' ■ ■ • 

further suspect that a Conii^lerilnsive histotlcalYt'esearch project iit.,this ar^a of 
citizenship educatiorv'i^^ nicely to reveal that we^ have been ''using a class dif-* ^ 
ferentiated curriculutn for some. time. ^ ^ ^ 
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Educating the Man or the Citizei 
Richard Remy in ''The Challenge of Citizenship Ed/icajtion>" concluded his 
summary, 'In part, by remarking, » ' 

^ \ ^ • • ■ . 

The task of citizenship education in a democrac/y involves paradoxes. 
^ . Can such education instill orientations supportive of American de- 
mocracy and also teach critical thinking sklil^? Can such education 
teach -participation skill? which are both effective and acceptable to 
^' the majority of citizens and fJjeir representacives in govemment?!^^ 

The paradox he found* came to the fore in the VietAatn War protests anjj^ th^ civil 

^l:ghts movement when effective participation rec/uired "violation of generally 

136 - V ^ 

held norms for acceptable citizen action," ' This problem lafilecessarily 

" ' ' /' • ■ 

paradoxical only when one ultitnately holds d4-vided loyalitles to tHe individual 

and the state. There is no paradox when ot^e holds that one s ultimate loyalty 

is to the individual, as Humboldt and Jbhh^ Stuart Mill argued, "The. grand, 

leading pi^i^cipleV towards which every argument hitherto unfolded In these 

pages directly qonvdrges, is the absolute and: essential importance of human 

■& ' ■ . " . ■ ' ' ■ / ^ • • ■ ' 

^development: in its richest diversity ." ;;0l:*, as liioreau put it, "l think that 
we should be' men first, and subjects afteirwards,/ It is not desirable to cul"^ 
tivate a respect for law, so much as for the ri^^ht." Or, as Martin Luther King 
said it\ his letter, from the Birmingham jail, that respect ought to be paid to 

the right law, the just law, but not to thd uiijust law. How does one determine : 

* ■ ' / ' ^ ■ . , ... 

the difference? » , / - . : 

-. : - . , ■ ■ . ; V. ' . ./ 

, ^ An unjust law is a, codd that is put of iharmbny with . the moral law. To 

it in the tertns of Saint Tttomas' /Aquinas: An unjust law is? a human ; . 
law that is not rooted in etemdl :arid- n'atur^l law* Any law that uplifts 
human personality is just. Any law thcit degrades humatl persqnaiityv is 
unjust. i37 1, I- ■ ^ - M 

. There was no paradoxical problem here, . Thfj appeal was to a higher law than the 
./^ta^;e law and the test of that law was human dignity. 

Without oversimplifying a very dif f i^iult ! and complicated process, one should 
recognize that there is t> very, dif ferent honception of citizenship at work here. 



The 'individual and state are not balanc'^ed. as equals, biit - rather the state is 
only a; necessary expedient against which one must for-ever be on guard. The 
right of revolution,'' indeed ultimately violent revolution, mast be preserved in 
this conception of 'citizenship. No state ought to have ironplad guarantees 
that its ;:cltizenl:y will not take^^up atfins against it. The citizen., as Jefferson 
argued, . ought to be so educated as- to recognize tyranny and be able to revolt 
against it. To be sure, the price of revolution is costly and as a rule, peopJ.e 
do not take up a'nns against their government for light, transitory "reasons, as 
Jefferson wrote in the Declaration of Independence. The right of revolution, a? 
a last resort, however, mus* be preserved. Glven> then, the Ideas of citizenship 
that Humboldt beautifully analyzed In The Limits of State Action and the ideas 
reflected by John Stuart Mill , ThoTeau, Erner^on,, Martin Luthef King arid many 
others, one cannot help recognizing^ when' looking at the course of American' 
history, .that A^jierica has witnessed a profound expai;islve development in the 
power of the' state over -the Individual. VHille one might recognize the political^ 
social, economic and practical problems that have i^lven rise to the expansion of 
those powers, and at times seemed to justify that expansion, one might ar^sp rec- 
ognize the tenuous, problematic nature of Individual freedom today. .As' America 
moved from a merchant statti to ■ an indust^rlal statp, we created a corporate liberal 
positive state which has prQducedy^ in. t^ of spr il welfare, a conception of 

tiie telatlonshlp between the individual and the staio which no longer paradoxi- 
cally balances^ t-he individual and the sthte as many liberals, such as Richard 
Remy have done," but more often conceives of the right of the state as being so 
superior that there can be seen no reasonable grounds upon which the" state, edu- 
..cational authority ought to be .limited. Thus, tjjie state is given a free hand to 
manipulate it^' 'Citizens in": education to whatever e-xtent the market 'will bear.. 
Without a guiding educational, philoHq|)hica 1 ideal, rhe end comes to justify the 



means as drugs ^ "time-out," Solitary confinement boxes, as well as all 
kliids of psychic inanipulatJjj^n techniques take their place ^n the schools. '. 

Earlier in the century, Charles Edward Merriam, a leading liberal refomer 
fit citizenship education programs, arguei^'that our new knowledge of person- , 
ality development must be used in the schools because, in the end, all know- 
iedjge is useful to the race,' As .he saw it, one should not take^a stand against 
Ijrogress, In 1931, before Buchenwald , Dachau, Belsen, Hiroshima and My I^i, he 

'•Wt'ote, f • :• • {4' ' . ■• . . \. ■ • ■ ' ;. 

It may be said* ^ftat .an unscrupiilous. or corrupt g^vermnent endowed ' wit:h 
these far-reaching powers ;to shape personajlity might ijiflict iucalcuiable ^ 
injury upoh the race, ani set it far back-^ But the smite ' argument may he' \ 
made as to hi^h explosives of any .sort , capable of use against tKe very . 
. , \l intelligence that unearthed their se^cret. The inventions* of mechanism 
either material 6r of social and, political control will not stop be- 
cause they may be turned to anti-social uses; 'f or^ in the long^ rwj the 
assumption must be that they are' useful for the race,138 ^ 

"Merriam had crossed over rather early; to a totalitarian view of the individual 
and the state when ,h§ said , ^ 

The anti-social and non-Qt/^political types are a central problem. iti ' 
political ""and social" education, and .^hey- cannot be' dmlt ted in any scheme 
of political education whether in the school or without it. It is not 
■merely the enemy or the criminal outiaw who obstructs the development 
of prderly relatioT)^ pf co-operation among men, but also the type who 
is neither; who may be called a disorganizer , a nonconductor, a resis- . 
: tant to the general process of socialization^ How to deal with him, 
♦ and how to integrate him into the political communit^y without destroy- 
ing the individuality and the. eccehtri-city that may border upon genius, 
is one orf the central problems of mgdern social and political education; 
. and .unless this is solved, relatively little 'prpgreas can be made in 
, o the redirections, 'Thi^i is' the limiting Factor in the constructipn of 
the citizen-1^^ 

,The citizen's personality must be constructed so that he fits into the "demqCratic 
cojmmunity. His thinking miust be enr.i neered so .that he will become a valued con- 
tributor to. .the community, Mward Bernay^, once honored by the American. Psy- 
' ciiological Association for his contribution tp science and society reflected 
similar totaijtarian vLew In \M7 when ho said that engineering' consent. 
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. • •quite simply means the application of scientific principles 
l-^anfi tried practices*to the task of getting' people to support ideas '.^ . - 
and pr9.gr ja^frv . - .Tlie engineering of, conscat is th^i very essence . ,/ 
of the^i'deariotra'tic; process, the freedom to persuade and suggest , 
V •'A leader frequently cannot wait for the people to arrive iat even 
^ * .general understanding. • , ^' y^^^^ play their part 

--in* • • •engineering; i , . .consent to socially -coxvstructive goals and 

Within the -con texts o£ the decline of "bo'th the claia^ickl and JUdeo-Christian 

' 'traditions, and a corresponding emergence of the compulsory secular state, the 

•riotlon 6f the totalitarian society was born. ; With it a new totalitarian person 

was born whose ''satisfactions, .want$, -feelings, .ideas, indeed whose very will was 

to be' enginei^red. In t?he p^rocess, wdTtrds w^re niade»to take on n^V and different 

meanings. Prfeedom meant ebrntroX while a word like ddmocr^cy no idhget mq^nt rule 

by the p^opl^, but rather how human beings came to 'relate.tO' each other in groups 

Participation was to be measured^f f ective not on the basis of real political * 

difference such participation achieved,/ i)ut by the psybhQlogical feeling of 

, belonging that it produced in th^. , participants . The problem of 'f|:eedom and in- 

tegrity of the individual in the mpdern totalitarian world is profoundly di£- 

ficiilt, and thus, the education of the citizen )in ^uch a World is tio less dif-"' 

ficult. Erich Fromm capsulated the problem when he said tha^J:, : ^ . , ^* 

, - -iA a sucoessful manipulation of- the mind the per-sort is no longfet ?^ 
saying the opposite of what he -thinlcs, but heivthinks the opposite of whaj^ 
is .true.; Thus, fOT? Instance, . i^^^ h surrendered his independence and* 

his integrity completely^ if he; ext>eriences himself as a thing which be- " 
Ipnges ;either to the state, the party or the corporation, then two plus 
, two are five, or 'Slavery is Freedom, | and he fe^s free because there 

is no longer any awareness of the discrepancy^^^ji^fe^/een truth and false- 
- hood. , < ' l> ' 

Given the conditions of the modern world, Rousseau tiilght have; been correct 
when he S£d.d, "Forced to combat ^ther nature or society, you must make your 
choice between the man and the citizen, you cannot train both." Perhaps Humboldt 
was even more correct when he said, "The grand, leading principle, towardis which 
every argument/ hixboi to-unfolded in tjiese pages directly converges, is the absol- 
ute and essential importance of human deyclo^^mpnt in its richest diversity." ^ 
\ ■ 1 on ' ; 
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. There is probably ;no /better place than a schoolroom *tp 
:: Jwdge of the character 9^ a peopfej . . .Whatever faults or ^ 
veaknesaes may be eiytallied upon them» will show themselves ; 
therf wlthoat the hVpocrtfty of advianced age, and whatever * 
virtuiB , they may posieasUa re fl^ctit Without admixture of 
vice yand corruptloiy. In so humblft a place as a schoolroom 
^ may be read the commentaries on the "pd^st, and the history 
of the future development of a nation 
V / Francis J. Grtind, 1837 

Introducfilon " . ^s^-*-**"*^ 

Americans have never been comfortable with the concept of pluralism. 
On the one hand they admit that their society is heterogeneous, built 
Upon different peoples vh.th different cultural backgrounds. Indeed, 
it is this diversity, they claim, which has made^America strong, given 
it the flexibility and vitality to meet'new challengea and conqti^6r n^w - 
worlds. But their treatment of diversity has always been conditional 
and tempered. Diversity is acceptable only ajB it contributes to Vihity 
and common, citizepship. Lt must conform, to established patterns of 
^behaviour p|j enter the melting pot to be shaped, to an American identity^ 
If individuals could be different, their eccentricity acceptable in a 
society whi?h app|auf^ individualism, groups could, not. .A society ';^ 
built and d^penj^ent u^^ heterogeneity has tended to reject ^ conceptual^ 
framework for ailowinjg group differences to flourish^ , America has, been 



a pluralist society refusing to acknowledge the meaning of its own 
pluralism.^ 



■*"a*Vin.:La?er8pn Professor of Education. University of British Columbia* 
This pafier Was prepared for Research for Better Schools Inc. 



since the Arodirtfeari R^vo^^^ played an Important 

role In reflecting and shaping these vleii||^ citizenship. Popular 
educatloit ^(nd cljflzenshlp, schooling and 90clal cohesion have gone hand 
in hand. The e^anslon of educational opportunity, Was deemed essentifelA 
** to the f Ibra of democratic life, enhancing the republic by teaching. in^ r 
dlvlduals' the essentials of citizenship and forging common values among 
heterogenous people. Unlike eighteenth and nineteenth century Europeans, ' 
Americans did not debate whether education for th^; m^^s^s wds a 
thing, but rather assumed thai: It wai-^ Whereas Englishmen 

'^ conflicted over Wllither ei^ilcatlbn would unfit the lower classes for their 

•» ,vi ■ •'■ • ■ ■ * . ' 

occupational and subsei^/leht social roles, Ametlcare assumed that education 
was essential for a republic to function. About education, one historian 
Has noted of the early nineteenth century, there WAs a "wide-spread con- 
sensus among American elites about Its desirability. Unlike the EngJ.ifi|^i 
Tories, conservative Americans generally advocated schooling for social 
stability. They feared Ignorance, not instruction. • The moire skeptical 
they were kbout the Survival of the republic, the morec they favouifed mass ^ 
education:" (Kaestie, 1976,) - 

The consensus that schooling was a good thing was intensified during 

periods" of social and economic instability, at times when traditional 

■ ^. ■ ■ " ■ ' j'f-' . ■■ • ■ 

institutions, like the family ^jl ^l^'f^^^ effective Vsociallzers ' 

than '"previously. Where morality s^fejppd 1^ decline, where, class or ethnic ; 

(2t>nf llct was developing, the school a role aa an ag^nt ,<^f ':*s^^^^ 

Schooling wd8:-^hus essential to, citizenship and crucial to the development 

of moral character for social stability, V 



* But •chooling has also been viewed as a means 6^, social , ini^ 1^ 
pattlaliy destabilizing process. Especially after fehe rxLd-^nit^^tBent^^ 
educational opportundtty ai^d" ec^^ cpnjceived of as / 

•ynonymoua.^^ fj^ school, behavioral and; a titltudlnal traits,^ 

lltvrlicy; d^r b^cttipfational skills furthered e oonomlq^ yro gre e e for the indi- 
vidual and society. Certtain that schools were necessary for soqial sta- 
bility. Americans also. viewed them as v^hidjes of so(^ial opportunity, the 
meaiis whereBy jsotis clid bel^ter than their fither, daughters ;*fehievfed more 
than their mbthers., and the children: of .minorities surmounted their limi- 
tfations, and discriminations against their group. Schools have thus been 
"suppotted because they are believed crucial to political socialization and 
economic advancement; they preserve the social order by converting dif- (' 
feren<;^8 into 'commonalities , quebtions of social reform aiid the distri- 
bution of economical rewards into educational prqblems. Reforming th^f^\f{^' * 
schobl and providing greater opportunities, to, att'6nd school have become ' 
the dominant American response to social , instability and to ethnic, class, 
arid raciar*^ tensions. ^ ^ ' 

\7hile faith «P-^oolin'g has been widespread, the consensus haef 
.§lway8 be^n'beset' by conflicts mrd ambiguities. What political .homo^en- 
eity meant and how to educate for\it have always be6n;ppen to questi^otl'. 



Not until the ^twentieth century was schoolin|JpHou^ht essentia- pjiough 
for all states to make attendance compulsory. Ethnic groups have been 
at odds with governmen-tal and educational authorities over Jthe , teaching 
bf alternative, cultural values^ often benjterlng on the questions of 
bilinguallsm and biculturalism. V^^en applied to black slaves, education 
in the decade before the Civil War was seen by .Southerti whites as de-^ ^ 
stabljU^jlng; they rejedted the ^ ' 



the Idea^ that schooling for blackai enhanced 8.ociaI stability. Inst^d^,^^^?^ 
tliay fvguad, education would unfit blaclfs for their place in the social 



hierarchy. . For women, cjjipenehip was of^ten tied, to "domesticity." Women 
Were lees cltlzerts than the irtpth future citizens whosje role wa^rto 

protect the home» sticcur the'^mdle, and rear children. Social class dlf-»' 
ferences. have also cauaed divisions over the types of education to be offered 
. ^^•'^ the b«Pefit8 to be derived iEtdm expanding educational opportunity/ V 
QV^^^^^H; >^^^ have been raised over who should control the schools , and 
wha^t curriculum and pedagogy best teach citizenship. ' and assure ecbnomlc 
advanpement . Although often argued in political and piedagogical teriisp:^ 
these confll<its went beyond question^ of schooling, for they touched 
fundamental assumptions about, the 'United States as a melting pot, thje 
nature of opportunity in, AiniEirican socle ty> and the role./of formial educatj^oif^ 

'^-^^^^^^^ ■.-■'■'I'W'-/ - ; "■'-MS 

in the creation of cijiizens. ^ - ' * ' - - 




The^orginR of Citizenship Education 

Although it had attention earlier, the expected rielarfeidiiiihi^- ^ V 

between citizenship atiid education was most explicitly formulated following /' 
the American Revolution. On one level the Revolution had been, as John 
Adams believed; effected before the outb|:i^a^ 4)f war, an event already i 
^•created In the ;^iiinds and. hearts of th^ i>W<>pie," At another l^vel, the 
process of crea|^:ing and fighting thfeiSl^yolytion created a cultural cause. 
The Committers 'of Cprrpspondence, the Sons of lliberty, the handbills, y -y 
pamphlets, and newspapers taught the colonists what it meant to b^ American. 



But independence and a sense of being American stood alongside the tenuousness 
of the experi-ment in republican governmenti and revolutionary leaders turned 
to forging Institutional structures to insure social stability and cultural 
unity. "We have changed our forms of government," wrote Benjamin Rush, a 
Signer of the Declaration of Independence , "but it remains yet to effect a 

/ 

revolution in principles, opinions, and manners so as to accommodate them to 
the forms of government we have adopted." (Tyack, 1967) 

The accommodation took place in a variety of ways: new constitutional 
structures at the federal and state levels, the forging of political parties, 
an ideology of equality for whites^ and slavery for blacks, a search for a 
peculiarly American culture. Schools, too, had a special role in the dis- 
semination of republican citizenship. By 1800 seven of the fourteen states tha 
adopted new constitutions had provided for public aid to education, while 
the American Philosophical Society ran a contest in 1795 on proposals for 
a national system of education. An "American-centered" education was urged 
on the populace. George Washington and Thomas Jefferson opposed European 
study as leading not only to "habits of dissipation and extravagance, but [to] 
principals unfriendly to republic gdver\iment, and to the true and genuine 
liberties of mankind." In his last annual message to Congress In 1796, 
Washington proposed a national university under federal sponsorship to train 
the nation's leaders, and he ultimately bequeathed land for that purpose* 
The state of Georgia took steps to reduce foreign study and thus alien 
influences when in 1785 it dLrtharre^l from civic office for an equivalent 
number of years anyone who had studied abroad. Old World textbooks met 
similar hostility. Sucl^.. books , Noah Webslor, America's first major textbook 



authox, wrote, would ''stamp the wrinkles of ^decrepit age upon the bloom 

df youth and. • .plant the seeds of decay In a vigorous constitution." 

• • ' • ') " . . . ' 

(Tyack, 1967) > 

Fear of Old World contamination, the call for a distinctive Amerlcah\:v;^> 
character based op an American language and literature, was reinforced fey 
the notion that a republic placed greater responsibilities upon the individual. 
A society dependent upon the franchise would always be menaced by an ignor- 
ant and unsocialiied citizenry. Education, Jefferson wrote, was thus "the 
most certain and roost legitimate engine of government. Educate and Inform 
the whole mass of the people, enable them to see, that it is their interest 
to preserve peace and order, and they will preserve it, and it requires no ^ 
very high degree of education to convince them of this." (Weltei:, 1962) 
The educational necessities varied, Noah Webster believed the need was 
for a national identity through a national language. Benjamin Rush found 

that "the form of government we have assumed," required us to lay "foundations 

•t . ' 

for nurseries of wise and good men, to adapt our modes of teaching to the 
peculiar form of our government." A prize-winninjg essay in 1795 on the ^ 
most suitable plan of education concluded that a national curriculum should 
be developed with uniform texts, lessons, fees, and administrative procedures. 
"An entire, general uniform national plan" would produce "not only harmony 
of sentiments, unity of taste and manners, but also, the patriotic principles 
of genuine Federalism amongst the scattered an<J( A^ariegated citizens of this 
extensive republic." (Rudolph, 1965) ' tv 

Such proposals reflected a belief in youthful malleability. Drawing 
upon ideas made current by John Locke, Americans defended the necessity 



for earlyV^educitlon as a sure means of socialization. !'The Aprlncipde of 



patriotism stands in need of the reinforcement of pre^judixiie , and i 



is 



we](jl known that our strongest prejudices in favour, of our country are 

formed in the first one and twenty years of our lives," Rush asserted. 

Noah Webster reaffirmed that argument: "The Impressions received In 

early life, usually form the characters of individuals." (Tyack,* 1,967) 

. ^ jt ' ' . , 

These concerns — the uniqueness and teuupusness of the American experi- 

•. \ , ■ . 

men t, the need to escape from Old World Corruptions, to establisli a unified 
nation. and a national character, and the expectation that youthful exper- 
lences shaped later behavior and beliefs — fostered numerous proposals for 
institutions to assure the creation 'of patriotic citizens. Although a 
national system of education was never formallzed-^-'the Revolution aOpr all 
had been fought against the expansion of state power — schools thepiselnres 
took on greater significance. Whether one viewed universal suffrage and 
republican government with pessimism or optimism, schools seemed excellent 
agents of political socialization. The concern ,was neither unique to 1 
America nor a unique function of schooling, European countries in the 
process of nationalization showed similar Interests. Between 1763 and 
1797 France engaged in numerous debates over a national Identity. Pleas 
for a uniquely American literature, art, and architecture ^ere common, (But 
Increasinf^ly the school became a focus for patriotism, the Institution 
where Individuals would learn how to become cltlzeins. 

This was one of the great Innovations of the nineteenth century, Dilirlng 
the colonial era, Americans had viewed schooling In much less exal_ed teitms, 
as '^art of a configuration of educational l^sst itutlons within which children 



and youth were socialized. Seventeenth century' English colonists had ^ * 

arrived' in the new' world' with the underfttanding that schools were important to 
the advancement of literacy, »^social mobility, and religious enthusiasm. 
But they also assumed that the family was the primary^educator ; in an 
economy which saw work organized around the household and family farm, ! 

f ■ ■ ■ ^„ ' J 

youth learned their essential social roles within families, oner's own • 
as well^s someone else's. The church's role as educator was subordinate 
to the family, but wak nonetheless essential, in a society in which religious 
beliefs and denc^minational distinctions were import Ait. Through the church, 
public and private responsibility were blended together, the moral values 
of the community transmitted and upheld. Schools were considered more 
marginal in these educational endeavors. Most children never attended 
school; most of those who did went for brief * periods to learn a bit of 
reading and writing, "ib a very small but increasing number of sixtsepnth and 
seventeenth century English youth, however, schools were a route to economic 
and social success, a (|evelopment not lost on the colonial settlers. (Cremln, 
1970) ^ 

The tranference of Ehgllsh institutions to the colonies and their 
transformation varied from place to place. New England Puritan villages 
fostered mutually , reinforcing educational ' Institutions in ways that the 
dispersed' Virginia population or ^ heterogenous cities of New York and 
;Philadelphia tould not. As the immigration of non-Epglish peoples multiplied, 
the pattern of English institutions was itself challenged. Pennsylvania 
Germans, for example, threatened English Quakers and Anglicans, forcing 
compromises around qtiestions of schooling and church allegiances. Denominational 



competition forced an uneasy acceptance of voluntarism in religion, the 
freedom of Individuals to affiliate with the church of their cho^-ce with- 
out government coercipn. But for all the complexities of socialization in 
seventeenth and eighteenth century America, one theme stands out: the 
expectation that children and youth would l^ani. their social roles as ^ 
"citizens" through the interaction of ^familial and community institutions. 
While schools increased in number and importance in the decades before the 
Revolution, they Vere usually extensions of bhurch responsibilities, adjuncts 
to apptenticeshijps, agents of^ charity to the poor, or, less often, the organi- 
zed wishes of homogenous communities^. Youth might go to school, but before 
the nineteenth century, there was li*ttle expectation that what was learned 
there was^ strikingly different from or more important than what was learned 
±n oHher parts of the community. 

Protestantism and Patriotism 

" ' " '. > 

The expansion af and systemization of schooling after 1800 was clpsely 
tied -to an emerging consensus on the importance of Protestantism to national 
identity. Although Americans had no formal state religion—the heterogeneity 
and competitiveness of religious denominations had forced them to reject a 
state supported church-—tliey nonetheless expected their society to be religious 
and Protestant.* Freedom from the coercion of an established church, it was 
argued, would allow each individual to voluntarily cHtjose his or her religious 
affiliation. With denominations flourishing by choice,, individuals would be 
affected more intensively by religion than had previously beetl tn . Although^ 
the jeremiads and revivals of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries revealed 
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considerable concern over whether ;celigion was indeed advancing, most . 

■ . . • ■ 

Afltericans by;/1820 accepted the assumptions underlying dlse^tablidhment and 

''^ ^ . ■ ■ ■ • ; ' 

vQlutttary church organizations and there was never any perceptible move-; 

v^raent toward an established church. 

, Voluntarism, however, confused the means whereby the young would be 

inculcated with religious and ethical values. It raised questions about " 

■ ■. . • ' ■ 

how institutipns outside the Jamily^ would teach morality, whether morality 

..* ■ • ' ' ' » ' * - 

could be separated from the doctrinal tenets of particular denondnations. 

J ■'■ ' 

In terms of schooling, the question was simply put: how could religious 

and thus moral values be a^ssurfed in the schools when the state was committed 
to non-sectarianism? The ^swer led to a reassessment of the relationship 
between theology and moral:|.ty vhlch distinguished between, denominational 
tenets apd generalized mor^l values. Being a good citizen meant upholding 
common "go^^^eij/ rules*' which tied Americans together no matter whrft their 
religious affiliation. Out of this coinpromise, the acceptance of a common 
Protestantism^which minimized the importance of doctrinal distinctions, 
the public school emerged asi America's established church, making Protest- 
antism and patriotism synonyinous The forging of a common Protestantism 
and its association with national identity thus allowed non-Protestants 
to become Americans by identilfying with Protestant values. But it also 
meant that groups which found their particular religious doctrines essential ; 
to morality, most prominently Roman Catholics, would be forced to chall*enge, modify 
or reject the dogmas of public! education . . . 

The nature of the consensibs over Protestantism in the coiiinon school 



■^and £\\e conflicts which It Gnge|ndered were apparent by the njid-nineteenth 
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century. The underlying assumption was that morality could be taught on a^ 

• ' ' • ' i- 

■ ■» 

non, or moriB accurately, inter|denominational basis, and could thus be dis- ' 

tinguished from theological practices associated with particular denomltta- ' ^ 

'■ ' ' ' ^ . • ■ • ' 

tions. The process appeared first among religious charity organizations. ' 
In urban areas, denominations -turned ov^iLjresponsibility for schooling the 
poor to Protestant interdenomir^ional missionary societies. By-the 1840's, 
these had begun to transfer their educational work to public authorities, 
with little substantive change in the Protestant orientation of the educational 
system. 

Protestant cooperation also occurred on the frontier, and in siAall > 
towns where ministers worked to establish schools which served the whole 
community. Often the most educated men in their communities, cle^rics found 
their pastoral and educational duties '^ii^s^parable. Church and school served 
similar functions; the task was to gather in "if possible young and old, 
and leaxm them to read," Ministers petitioned state legislatures for funds 
to establish pvj^lc schools.: In many areas, they were th^ teachers, superin-- 
tendents, and 'textbook authors . 'On a larger scale, the American Home and ^ 
Baptist Missionary Societies crossed denominational lines to organize Sunday 

■ ^ I ■ - 

Schools and distribute Bibles. Protestant colleges in the Midwest stresse?^. 
the training of teachers for the common schools. Since the colleges drew 
priirtarily from local areas and needed whatever tuition paying students they 
could find, they frequently moderated the particular denominational basis 
upon which most were founded. "By their establishment and control of both 
public and private schools," Timothy Smith concludes, "churchmen stamped upon 
neighborhoods, states, and nation an laterdenominxitiohal Protestant Ideology . 
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whicli nurtured dreams of personal and social ^Fogress. By the middle of ' 
the nineteenth ^century, leading citizens assumed that Ariericanism and Pro- 
teatantism were synonyaious and that education and Protestantism were allies." 
,One minister asserted that "Primary instruction in the United States w^es" 
almost everything to Religion as the most efficient of all the principles „' ' 
that prompts to its promotion,^' while the Congregational minister Lyman 
Beecher |iased it even more succinctly, calling for "a Bible for every family, 
a school for every district, and a pastor for every |p)usand souls." 
^(Smith, 1967;Tyack, 1966) 

the organization of common schools in the nineteenth century was thus 
part of a broader movement to evangelize society whl^lncluded missionary, 
Bible and temperance societies! Sunday Schools, religious revivals , 'as well 
as common schools. In homogenous Protestant communities this quest for a 
common Qiristianity was accomplished harmoniously ^y blurring denominational 
distinctions and creating a kind of pan-Protestantism. Americans there 
.achieved a <:onsensus On such issues as Bible reading, prayers, and holiday 
observances.. In more polyglot urbgn areas; where local schools virti^ly 
functioned as independent entries, a strong majority with common religious . 
beliefs could achieve a similar consensus on the relationship between «J 
religion and schooling. But in these more heterogenous communites, this 
association between . rotestantism and patriotism could evoke sharp conflict. 
Events in New York City during the i8:5o's and early 1840's provide a striking 
example . . ' 

Between 1806 and the 1840' s, the Publ-fr ^n\.r. i c . *. 

V »»c JTUDiic Scnool Society of fjew York, 



an 



Intetdenomlnatlohal Protestant ox\gani2ation, received public funds to school 

■■ ■ , ■ • V ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ■■ 

, the city's poor children. The Society's educational program was predicated 
upo'n the assumption that moral values could be taught, sepigirated from religious . 
doctrines and theology , therebyif allowing schools to overcome divisive rellgl- 
OU8 sectarianism. Although the Public School Society was run by a self- 
>^gulatlng, self-perpetuating board of trustees, the close association of 
r Interdenominational Protestantism and citizenship education, the Society's 

near monopoly on public educational funds, and ttelarge number oiE chlldreii * 
enrolled in its schools, more than twenty thousand by 1839, ma^ the Society 
the foremost provider of free schooling in the city. After 1830, however, 

its position came under heated attack, especially among leaders of the 

. f ' ■ • 

' growing Irish Catholic community. Initially^ Catholics sought a comprpmise 

whereby they would play a greater role in the educatiod^^ii? Cathc^lic -children 

in the Society's schools. Rejected, Catholics, undent the leadership of 

Bishop John Hughes, escalated their demands attacking the Society ah^ seek^' 

ing public funds for their own schools. 

The ensuing conflict of the early 1840's was bitter and complicated, 

^pitting the affluent philanthropists of the Public School Society against a largely 

immigrant '^oor Catholic church, nativists against foreign bpmj and^Democrats 

against \iliigs. Repeated in various ways in countless communities across ^ 

the nation, the 'New York conflict revealed some of ' the'. most fundamental 

tensions of mid-nineteenth century citizenship education. In their fight 



against th^ Society, Catholics claimed that the before the 1820' s public 
funds were apportioned to church schools which were responsive to ^^arental 
yalues, that religion and education were inseparable^ and that the Society's 
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schools wete , simultaneously infidel (failing to teach religion) and 'sectarian 
(Protestant). The Society, they argued, ha<l-V labelled thei^ s^^^^ 
they belonged to the coiranunity at l^rge, •public Schools' . ... they are merely 
called 'public school/ but they b^lpng^. to a private corp6ration|ferho have 

crept up into high favor with the powers that be and have assumed the • . "■ 

^ • * ■ . • ■ 

exclusive right of monopolizing^he education of youth." Condemning the 
anti-Catholic books used by the society and use of '^he King Jaihe^ Bible, ^ 
the Catholics asserted' that' their children were being deprived of an edu^ 
cation because parent^ refuse to send theta to biased Protestant^ schools. 
(Ravitch, 19 7A) . ; 

- The Catholic attack was met by attempts to show that the sectarian 
division of public funds would undermine the basis for a common citizenship^: 
and that a common moral code could be taught separate from religion. The 
society implied ^moreover , that it wds da^gerousto give control c^; s^fiools 
to the agents of the immigrant poor. The conflict quickly got caught, up 
in municipal and state politics, md its outcome only partially resolved^ 
the issues. In 18A2, the state legistiture digested the Public School Socieyty 
of its public .fund monopoly, but t€^^cfed the Church's appeal for fundi. 
Education explicitly in the interests of sectarian aims was not to be^pported 
with public money which was instead to be given to locally elected school 
officials. What was taught was now^^expllcitly open to the political process. 

The reject^-on bf public funds for church schools sharpened the .distinction 
between public and private education, a distinction only haphazardly made 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Minority groups that lacked - 
sufficient political powrr to f orce ' compromlvses in tl^ public system could resort 



their own schopls but they could no longer 'claim they functioned In the • 
public interest aitd therefore should receive public funds. During the 
nineteenth century, immigrant Catholics as well as other denominational 
groups determined to keep control over their children's schooling and were 
active in establishlngvtmir own schools^ They,. along with a small but 
influential group of high tuition schools for wealthy Protestants, were 
the major alternatives to the rapldl^ expandlnp nub^ic school system. 

. That publj^c e4Mcatipn intrlo^tely tied Protestantism td jxatViotlsm 
seems to have suited the views cif the majority of nine teeiith century Ameficar 
Since, as David Tyack has noted, "God had chosen America to be the Christian 
nation," ci/ize^ship meant being a moral Individual in a Christian com- 
munuty. The nation w^ a state of mind; its central educational concern 
lay In the /development of character, the nurturing of Christian, republican 
individuals. Such a view was especially cdngenlal to the men who etiietged 
as the lea^ders of American education in the 19th and early 20th centuries. 
Overwhelmingly native born, Anglo-Sawn, Protestant, and raised In homo- 
geneous small towns, the white males who became superintendents of schools 
viewed themselves, like the ministers of thfipir era^ as being imbued with ; 
a value system that was self-evldi^ntly American. The curxlcultim, textbooks , 
and pedago\|^ whose Implementation they supervised manifested similar assump-- 
tion^. (Tyack', 1976) . 

A prime example were school textbooks. Until well into the twentieth 
century, these were often the sole curriculum and pedagogical guides avail- 
able to the inexperienced and transient individuals who comprised ae 
teaching force. The texts were for school children to memorize and recite. 



hiad their most constant thfeine. was hatioc^l unity. Despite .moxnerits 
iSf disflent, ; the United States, studerits were told, had achieved a 
coHBenBUB on'*-all moral, polltica;l, and economic issues. To Butett^n*^ 

■ ^ .w , ; ■ . ■ ■ . . ' ' ■ ■ ' ■ 

tlate this; 3choolbooks discussed and Indexed, created folk heroes, ' 
men who stood above the disputes of their time;' the RfivoLution^iry 
^heroes, the self-made Franklin, the toleftot ■Xlncoln, and above all, 
Washington — resembling Christ— were the models for Aijierica^' s' youth. 
Orie 'texx tfild Its traders, "Begin with the infant in his cradle/Let ... 
the first word he lilgps be WASHINGTON/' 

The textbooks placed America's national destiny on a-idivine level. 
Americans were the chosen people. The Gbnstituti^ and .the Mosaic 
code were treated analogously. God acted directly in the American 
Revolution, preparing Washington for his role and Amer.lca for its 
destiny. As. one history of the United States concluded, ; "We cannot 
but feel that God l^s worked iri a mysterious way to bring good out 
of evil. It was He, i^nd not man,- who saw and directed' the end from 
the beginning." This'^was an ethical, rather than a theolocical God, 
concerned with moral behavior and linked almost exclusively with 
Protestantism- Even as the texts became more secular, this intimacy 
between God and nation persisted. - The Revolution thus atood the 
preeminent ^vent of American history. As an act of creation it .seemed 
a logical extension of Genesis, OthtT societies might be praised, 
but Amijrica was the "Freest, the most enlightened, and the most prosper 
ous" in -the world's history. (Elson, 1964) 



The imperatives which a divine national identity placed upon , 
education were apparent in the treatment of racial, religious, and 

nationality groups/ -Mankind was, diyided Into separate immutable faces' 

» ' '*■ ■ ■ • ■ • 

with inherent characteristics. In the'^hierarchy of races, Negribes " 

were the most degrad^idt ^^ay, thoughtless, uni^ : 
to violent passions. While^s^very was usually regarded as an ^€tvil:|;^ 
especially in textbooks ^published after the Civil War, Negroes con-, 
tinued to be seen as Inferior, lacking- those qualities ne*cessary for 
fuir citizetiship . Native Indians were similarly inferior to whites} 
they were either "noble savages" or, if tliey resisted the mafeh of 
progress, were simply savages. In either case, the extinction was * 
present'fed as inevitable. Catholicism was condemned as a false religion 
Subversive of the state, inimical to morality, the Church fostered' 
tyranny, supers titution, and greed. The image of Jews changed during 
the nineteenth *century from a distinctly religious to a racial group'. 
By the century's eAd^ they were portra^^ed as Incapable of full assimi- 
lation into the American melting pot; Tlieir quest for material goods 
had taken on sinister overt^es, identified with urban vices and con^ 
trastcd to ruirnl morality. 

The national identity of countries outs^ide the United States was 
similarly viewed ns a product of racial characteristics. The Irish 
were impulsive, quick tempered, violent, fond pf drink, and impov^rlshc 
The French were ^morc complicated: frivolous and Catholic, yer the home 
of Lafayette and Napoleon. Worst of all were the Southern Europeans: 
racially homogenous, indolent, aud CaLliolic, Italy was a vast ruin 



rtiled by superstitutton and. tH^e papacyV Spain and Portugal bigoted, 
the hotte o| the jpquis^tidnt^^^^ m 

and dernany received more g^enerous treatoent, nineteenth century 
textbooks'' taught American children natsh stereotypes of the newcomers 
populatinjg their land with increasing frequency. The lesson was clear: 

in ,An>erica «lfhere existed a hiqraitchy of Americaniam.. In their class- 

■»..'■■. -^.i. . , ■ 

o'.^P'^, ■ ... • . ^ . ■■ ^ 

rooms, children learned that the best Americans, were White, Male, Anglo 

■ ■ ■ ■ . . \ ' ■ . ' . , " ■ * ' 

Saxon; and Protestant. \ . 

The lessons of the classroom did „no^ reco^lze the validity .of / 

1 ■ ' • r.t" ^ ■ .• .... 

cultural pluralism,, and throughout the nineteenth century the thryst^^ ' 
of public edMcation was to reject the 'legitimacy distinctive ethnic, 
Veligious, and nationality .values. In New York City, the Public .School 
Society which virtually'ran the." city's schools before the mld-1840's 
aboli*she4 a school established for German children- and rXjec ted appeal 
for one for Italians. "Wb.en foreigners are in the habit of cbngrega- ^ 
^ting, together they retain their national customs ^ prejudices and feei- 
ings,V the Society report^d^ and are thus "not as good members of 

society as they would otherwise be." Children in the German school 

' ■ . . 

"'retain their national cos tunfe, manners ^nd feelings, while ^hose 
German childTen who mingle promiscuously in other schools lose all 
trace of nationality." . i^d, indeed, this was the highest goal of the 
schools: to eliminate all traces of nationality. In isolated rurdl 
areas or where an immigrant groiip gained ^Utical control over the 
local school system, distinctive cultural^alues might be taught or 
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a .foreign language accepted as the language 'of Instruction. Invariably, 
hovaver, pressure often from fo^er Immigrant groups themselves, built 
to Eliminate 5r prevent any allegiance to diaeentlng or "non-American" 
values. Teachings ^n German In the public schools example, was 
discontinued after 1875 In St. Louis, Louisville, sTT Paul, and San 
Francisco. A nux^ber of states passed legislation making English the > 
' requlWd language of Instruction In public schools and occasloirtiilly 
private schools^t The assumption that cultural uniformity was the only 
basis upon which pubj^Lc education could exist made ptlvate-O schooling 
•the only alterna|:lve open to dissenters, and even this was frequently 
opposed. Cultural homogenizatlon was not the exclusJl^Ve purpose of 
schooling, but as the historian Carl Kaestle suggests , !*lt dominated 
the thinking of schoolmen." (Kaestle, 1974) i 
Amerl conization and Schooling > . . 

The drive toward cultural homogeneity In the public schools 

reached Its fullest expression In the Americanization movement of the 

1 • ■' 

decades surrounding World War I. The movement was a' complex phenomenon, 

i ■ . < s 

Incorporatlng'^e trends of the previous, century, enlarged upon by urban 
and Industrial Instability and the tensions of war, but also Invoking 
the desires of minorities, black and white to become part of the American 
" /mainstream. Americanization's basic theme was the danger to society posed 
by those who fall to assimilate and who thus effectively manifested their 
disloyalty. The xenophobia of these years was no aberration, for as John 
Hlgham has written, it "illuminates darkely some of the large jntours of the 
American past," mirroring American's national anxieties and its bounds of 
tolerance. (Uigham, 1966) 
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The attacks on Immigrants during the first decades of the 20th 
century reinforced the notion that national group identity was in- . 
compatible with citizenship. The outbreak of hostilities ±A Europe 
had seen many immigrants return to defend their homelands, or thosd^ 
who stayed organized in support of theii; countrymen's efforty.'*^' The \ 
initial concern in the, United States was that- these activities would 

•lb 

draw America into a European conflict. As thfe country moved toward 
involvement, ^ however, old world, allegiances were looked upon as threatis 
to preparedness and the war effort; the hypH^nate problem became a \ 
test of national Ouiity; Fear that foreigners would corrupt American \ 
valuers" and would act as centers of anti-Americanism were not new. ^ 
What was novel to the nativism of .the early 20th century, however, 
was the application of racial categories to Eurbpean nationality groups. 

The years 1890 to 1915 saw a shajrp increase in foreign bom new- 
comers, the 15 million arrivals almost equalling the total number for 
the rest of the 19th century. But more striking, since the percentage 
of foreign born in the population remalnedstationary^was 'the geographical 
shift in the sources of migration. Whereas the British Isles, Germany, 
and Scandinavia had been the largest contributors, now the majority 
of immigrants came from Austro-Hungary, Italy, Russia; Greece, and 
other southeastern European Countries. By 1900,. the differences 
between the old itranlgration — northern and western Europe, largely 
Protestant^ and often dispersed in midwestem and rural parts of the 
United States — and thp new — southern and eastern European, Catholic 
or Jewish, and heavily congregated in northeastern cities — had become ' 
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a prime topic of socifi^l science research and popular investigation. 
"Everywhere,"- John Higham writes, "the thought of European iinmigra- 
tlon now suggested stiange images of Mediteranean, Slavic, and Jewish 
typts^ rather than the familiar German, Irishman, or Scandinavian^" 
t^igriam, 1966) 

The social implications of these images were remarkably summarized 
and propagated by the U.S. Immigration Commission, appointed in 1907 to 
study the effects of immigration on American life. The Commission's 
report issued in 1911 in '42 volumes offered statistics on occupations, 
school achievement, illiteracy, disease, crime, child-bearing, rates 
of assimilation and naturalization. The Commission* s data were remarkably 
complex. The Commissidn*s summary was remarkably clear: the immi- 
grants from southeastern Europe were innately inferior to the old 
immigration from nor thwc^s tern Europe, and the newer group was less 
capable of being Ameritfanized. The old immigrants were presumed to 
have come to settle; the new were "birds of passage" having little 
interest in America and simply desiring an economic stake to return 
home with. The new immigration, the Commission argued, showed a high 
propensity to crime and high rates of illiteracy ..marks of their in- 
herent racial chariacteristics. Southern and eastern Europeans were 

*. 

more unskilled, less suited for work in thfe industrial society than"^ 
previous immigrants. Their willingness to accept low wages and to 
live in impoverished conditions pushed the native born out of work, 
increased the industrial accident rate, underminec^ wao;e scales, and 
generally led to a deterioration in the conditions of labor. In sum, 




the old immigration had strengthened America; the news vaa leading to 
unmitigated disaster. ^ (U.S. Immigration Commission, 1911) 

Ideas such as these laid the basis for the campaign for 100 percent 
Amerlcilnlsm in the schools, at work, and at leisure. Although never 
a^formal system of Ideas, 100 percentism demanded conformity and 
national loyalty , requiring an evangelica^l commitment to duty. Oppo- 
sition or doubts about government policy was seen ias nn immediate threat 
to the, "American way of life." In the schools this meant a renewed ^ 
emphasis upon the shaping of the foreign bom and their children to 
a- predefined notion of citizenship. "The education of the immigrant*," 
reported one U.S. Bureau of Education publication, was "not primarily 
for the sake of the immigrant, but... a most necessary step to make 
democracy secure*" In countless communities', special classroom Americani 
zation activities occurred^, evening English and citizenship classes 
were open or expanded, and special school-based community programs 
begun. Becoming an American meant speaking, reading and writing EngKfsh 
with a knowledge of the rights, duties, and privileges of Americfi^n 
citizenship dependent upon that language. During the ''war, these concerns 
intensified. Schools became overtly . political and ideological. Child- 
ren were extensions of the war effort, raising farm crops in "victory 
gardensV saving scrap metal, newspapers and: magazines and tal^ng physical 
education'^or military drill as part of the preparedness campaign. In 
Milwaukee,; where Germans and socialism were strong, public school , 
teachers y^re forced to sign loyalty oaths and foreign languages were 
elliminated^from the elementary school 'curriculum. By 1919, fifteen 
states had made English the sole language of construction in all public 
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and private elementary schools. New York and other states required 

tftat all public •school teachers be citizens; Nebraska extended the 

41 . 

legislation to private schools. (Hartitiann, 1948) . , 

. Matty states began funding evening Americanization classes, either 
for the first time or on a greatly expanded basis. New Yorkand other 
states made evening school attendance of non-English speaking persons 
'between the ages of 16 and 21 compulsory. In Detroit, the board of 
education called the evening school the most important place JEor foreign 
to •>eet a^d learn American ideals and poli£ical life." Between 1914 
and 1916 that City more than doubled its 'evening school expi^nditures 
and. enrollment. Cooperating with the U.S. Bureau of Naturalization, 
Detroit's Board of Commerce and other local industrialists, the Detroit 
School Board had handbills and posters distributed in factories, placed 

appeals to attend evening classes in pay envelopes, and asked 
ministers and priests to participate in the drive to boost attendance. 
Some employers made night school a condition of work or promotion, or 
otherwiise strongly urged their employees, to attend. The Board of 
Commerce published a free textbook on local government, while the 
federal courts v rsuaded to accept satisfactory completion of 

the citizenship courses as partially sufficient for naturalization. 

What was taught in these naturalization and evening classes was 
an extension of what had already become common to the public school 
curriculum, "Textbooks for immigrants," tiavid Jyack writes, "stressed 
cleanliness to the point of obsession, Implying the readers had never 
known soap, a tooth brush, or a hair brvishV Immigrant women were 



able In rural and small town 
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told "dirty wltidoi^ are bad.T' Evening school readers . presented an 
lirray of job opportunities, Explaining the requirements of the work, ' 
the benefits to be deVived, and the necessary, steps to apply for a 
Job. Hcjwever, the occupation^ presented tended to be those ' avail- 

srica rather than those of the -city; . 
blacksmiths, cobblers, .and tailors leaped out pf the books as examples 
of oppdrtuni^ for^the newcomers. In evening schools, the foreign 
bom were warned to avoid the corruption of the political machine and 
the ward boss, while importuned! to inove from the city to take advan- 
tage of small town and rural America/ . Instruction in behavior 9as in- 
variably reinforced by inspiratioiyal jdfiscussions. One lesson began t 
'This country is the United States! of America. It is the land of 
freedom ^and liberty,, because the peop^le govern themselves. All citi- 
zens love their country, because they know that this freedom was 
earned by men who gave their lives for it." (Tyack, 1974; Lazerson, 
1971) 

The Americanization of tHfe foreilgn-bom at least implied that most 
f the newcqmers could eventually enter the melting pot, becoming 



-ica*« black 



tizens provided they chose to be Americans. For 
ulation, the prospects were bleaker. \ Harsh Bti^Xf^^^^l^i^^aind discrim- 
tion, Jim Crow legislation, ^and the application of*pseudo-scientif ic 
'ings institutionalized second class citizenship for blacks. By 
'irst decades of the 20th century, the public schooling of black 
ren often incorporated the following assumptions: 
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Educat|i|l^al tests stipwed that black children had low merAal 
1 ^ levels and therefor# were unfit for rigorous academic learn- 

ing. * :^ ■ 

Economic discrimlnkt'ibn nSSant that blacks could|>nbt ' get 
good ,job8^> ; Black educat;ion should thus be for jobs actu- 
ally available in the labor market j domestic service for - 
. ; girls and unskilled menial labor for boyfe. 
**\ " ' ■ ,■ ' 

The immoral environments and families in which black child- 
ren grew up meant that education for blacks should emphasize, 
basic moral values. . 

/ , (Tyack, 1974) 

-1 ■ ■ ^ / 
These assumptions were never accepted by the black community. VJhile 

4 . n ■ . . .. 

black ' leaders divided bver what constituted the most appropiriate educa- 
tion for blaqksy they were often outspoken in their rejection of the 
notion that all education for the4.r children should be for second class 
citizenship. An intense commitment to black colleges and a few black 
schools over which they had control were the bases for the creation of 
a nl^ddle class out], of which came many of the leaders in the figh^t for 
equal citizenship of the mid 20th cen tilery. At Ideal levels, conflict * 
oyer what education was most applicable for the citizenship of blacks 
often evolved around whether public schools were to^be integrated or 
segregated. Sometimes the issue was phrased in terms of integration 
of black children into white schools as the essential basis upon which 
black would be treated equally with whites, and the only means of pre- 
* paring both races for a more integrated society. Sometimes howeverO 
blacks fought for separate but equal schools, places where their 
children could be taught. rby black teachers and where they would be 
free from the hostility and prejudices of white children and white • 
teacheirs. The politics of these conflicts varied greatly; cc .rt action 
against school boards, pleas directed at the public, lobbying of' legis- 
latures, and school boycotts were all used to force a citizenship education 
based on equal opportunity and equal citizenship^ for non whites. (Meier & 
Rudwick, 1976)^ 
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The assumptions of 100 percent. Americanization and discrimination 
against tracks were hafsh; the measures implemented sometimes extreme, 
particularly in communitie4 where groups like the resurgent Klu Klux Klan 
of^thtB early 1920' s gained prbititnence. But it would be a mist^ike to 
ui(derstand Americanization and second class citlzUKship simply as. 
imposed phenomena. Many educators resisted the harsh stereotyping^ 
the tendency toward«> siharply differentiating between the unacceptable 
plast and'the i^tican future, between black and White; as well as the 
creation of fielings of shame among their students. *In any given class- 
room what citizenship meant could be "complicated. JWiile textbookis 
might portray one set of values or a denigrate a particular ethnic 
or racial group, students and teachers* might acknowledge other codes 
or reject the lessons of the curriculum. Often allegiance to common 
values was part of the compromise which allowed Polish, Irish, Jewish, 
Italian, Chinese, Slovak, Black, and WASP youth and teachers to share^ 
the same school and classroom. The decentralized structure of American 
education in the 19th century opened schools to informal community 
pressures. As groups gained political and economic power and as t*heir 
numbers became prominent as teachers during the 20th century, they 
successfully erased the most flagrant examples of stereotyping and 
discrimination, toward their own group at least. 

Moreover, many native and foreign bom saw schooling for citizen- 



ship as essential to minority achievement. In the midst of a heated 
controversy over the teaching^^et^f^reign languages in 1889^ the governer 
of Wisconsin raised issues of immediate concern to all minorities: 
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"1 want the little Gertton boy and 
little Bohemian and little Pole, the children^ all foreign-bom 



girl, the little ^Norwegian, the 



parents, to have the same -chance in life as my children. Without 
the knowledge of English languagel they cannot have this chance... ^ 



I plead for the children of foreign-bom parents for the reason that 
I personally know many who were bom in this country who are handi-. 
capped by ignorance of the language of the country. .. .Advancement 
lii life for them is out ,of the c^uestion without a knowledge of the 
language of the country." (Welter, 1971) It was clear that success 
required competence in languag^ andnuniers, an ability and willing- 
ness to follow time schedules and fill out forms, and adopt styles 
of thinking congruent with American industrialism. For white' and ndh- 
white together, as David Tyack Suggests, "the urban public schools— r* - 
with their stress on language and mdthematicsi, the ir^ norms of puhctu- 
ality and standardized performance—helped to bridge , the rural folk 
cultures^pf their parents and the expectations of those who held 
power in American society." (Tyack, 1974) 

Minorities in America rarely rejected the advice oir the suggestion 
that they should become as much like their neighbyrs as possible. 
\^at they sought were mechanisms which provided access to America's 
material benefits without being forced to denigrate their pasti in 

■i 

the sociologist W.I.Thomas terms,- they wished an Americanization 
which did not require the "destruction of memories." (Gutman, 1973) 
Ethnic leaders were thus often in the forefront of the less harsh, 
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*'8of ter" Amerlcariizatlon measures. Through the\ethnic pres^ and 
voluntary societies, they urged the learning of firigllsh, attendance 
at public day and evening school, and the Internalization of an Indus 
trial work ethlc. Black Ab>erjL,cai[i8 preese^d for b^itt^r facilities, 
boycotting Inferior S(6gregatfed\ education and discrimination within 
Integrated schools. Especially through support ^91: black collfegea^ 
th^y challenged assumptions that their race could not learn, ^or . 
white and black minorities, how tp^e bo^th ethnic and American, in 
W.E.B. DuBo is' words, how to^>e black and American did not S6em im^ 
possible. But it was a^HO not easy. |(Meir and Rudwlck, 1976, DuBols 
1903) - • 
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Citizenship and Work / . . 

Education for work, preparation for what was once understood as 
a-Vcalllng," hlad not been central , to 17th & 48th century schooling. 
Hell Into the 19th century, scho^ls^ere not closely tied to the world 
of work. They were only one of a number of routes to occupational 
ent^y, Qpd rarely the- best or most frequently followed; apprectlce-. 
ships and on-the-job experldjjces In a household based e conomy , remained 
the most common forms- 9 f vocational training, "The way to occupational 
success for the ordinary man," as Capl Kaestje has pointed out f or ISth 
century New York, "was not through, the schoplhouse door, but In the 
workshop of a skis^led artisan." (Kaestle, 1974) Where schoolmasters 
taught vocationally-oriented subjects, accounting, navigation, survey- 
ing, for example, they compete with the other ways of gaining that 
knowledge. Nor were the skills learned In school necessarily useful. 
Even literacy was not required for school success at many 18 & 19th 
century occupations. For the wealthy, extended schooling was a re- 
flection of leadership, neither required nor functionally related to 
vocajy^onal ends, except for ministers, to a much lesser extent, 
lawyers. Schools taught habits of good conduct and morality that would 
translate into later success. The key were the habits and values, 
not the fact that one learned them in school. , 

During the 19th century these assumptions were modified, as 
Americans adapted to the demands of industrial capitalism, and the 
schools mediated between rural , preindustrial populations and 'the 
urban-industrial work place. Preindustrial work patterns were casual, 



iii agriculture dependent upon/ the. seasons and land, among arti/aans 
upon independent control over hours and products . Household and group 
cohesion dominated expectations^ These-shaped the rhythm of labor. 
Intense Involvement wa& followed by Idleness, a hokt of tituals and 
festivals ^interupted work schedules. These were the patterns that 
native migrants, European ininigrants, black slaves, and American 
Indians carried, with them. 

Industria||j^capitalism, however, demanded a new morality, one that 
depended upon cdnsistency and regularity and the individualist et'iiic 



of self-control, self-discipline, and self-improveinent- Many of the 




Onc^^ the tei;'m industry siiaply- referred to hard work. By the mid . 19 



century it was coming to mean "devotion to a methodical work routii^e." 
As Oscar Handlin.has hoted, "the dictatorship of the clock and schedule 
became absolute," a fact poignantly described by a New York City garment 
worker at the turn of the century: 

The Clock in the workshop, — it rests not a moment; 
It points on, and ticks on; eternity — time; 
Once someone told me the clock had a meaning, — 
In pointyLng and ticking had reason and rhyme... 
The reason of old — the old meaning is gone! 
The maddening pendulum urges me forward 
To labor and still labor on... 

'ilio clock — I shudder — DoSt hear Kdw lt draws me? 
It calls me "Machine" and it cries [to], mf? "sew!" 

(Gutman, 1973; Lazerson, 1971) 
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Itidu^tbrlal capitalism did not triumph. Immediately or wlthotit 

....... . - > ■ .' ' 

icon^fllct. The Impldmentatipn of. tech^^ and capitalist (apclfi^l . 

■' * " . ■ ^ • 

relations of pxpduction varied over time and from place to place, 
Tradltii^nal work patterns thus continued in cer^taln re^giojris, among 
particular group* and within occupations, (McLaughlin, 19.77) More- 
.*bver» the new ethic was contradictory: individualism and ' ^ 

.. v^^-^-- --^":-^-: . ■ ' ■ 

achievement versus subservience of self to the production needs 

■ . " ■• / 
of Industrial work settings. On the one hand, family and\group was ^ 

subordinated to individual achieVeraenji; on the other hand the sub- 

e of self to the requirements of the work place would enhance 

such achievement. And, since America's labor force was constantly 

being renewed by premodem migrants to the cities, industrial work 

routines were always in conflict with the values of significant ^. ♦ 

numl^ers of workers. 

Critics called the tensions thus engendered the disorganization 

of working class and migrant life. This was only partially accurate, 

for the conflicts were complicated by the vfetty strength of non-indus- 

trialized families and culture, the "tough familial and kin ties Xthat) 

made possible^he transmlssidn and adoption of European working-class 

cultural patterns beliefs to industrializing America/' (Gutman, 1973) 

Social disorder, street gangs, youth neither at work nor at school^ 

industrial protest, and occasional food riots were mole than assorted 

ft . . '■, "1 . 

acts of criminality, more than simply the moral failings of the poor. 
They revealed rather the conflicts between strong cultural traditions 
and the functioning of the economic system. They wap parjt of a process 



that Included benevolent societies, ethnic and racial churches and 
pfblltical organl;2atlon8, working class saloons ^nd coirtmunal festivals 
M cushions against khe ddn^nd^ cfef the industrial workplace. 

Thi^ cultural conflict was dt^ es6entiar basis for the expansion 

.. , y / 

of schooling during the 19th and ii^rly 20th centuries. For those who 

viewed themselves as n»ral; stew^dtf, of society or wei*e itis economic 

^ .'; ' •.. ^ 1 y " " ■ ' ■ ' ■ *■ 

leadets, schools became a TCchanis'wi to create ah inner-directed sober 

; i; 

and diferential workforce of the future. Simultaneously for those 

• . ' V..; . -fi: . V 

who aspired to success, adoptlitls motfei acceptable codes of conduct was 

imperative. For their children, schbols provided a means of occupa- 

'tlonal success. But like the messages of individual achievement and * 

subservience in wprjc settings, the message of schooling was often 

contradictory. Urged to qeize opportunity and b^ aggressive and self- 

centered, school children were simultiEineously told to be .obedient and 

^learti their place in the hierarchical society. Caught in the contra- 

' . )^ . • ■ ■ . " • 

fictions of an economic system fhat demanded both individualism and ^ 

i- -v ■;. , 

stibseryience, which separated self development from work, the school's 
role a,s a cultural mediator requi^dnthat it sljnultaneously socialize 
the young to individual self development and prepare them for work 
environments which discounted individual growth . Moreover schools 
had to irajiionalize tfhe system In which hard work and thrift where 
necessary for success but did not guarantee it in which some would 



be economi<;:ally successful and others not. As the most widely-used 
school tex^, the McGuffey Reader phrased it: 



- Work, work my boy, be not afraid; 
Look l^bor boldly In the face'; 
Take lip the hammer or the spade. 
And tlush not for your humble place. 

(Elson, 196 A) 

By the beginning of the 20th century, preparation for work as an 
essential feature of citizenship education and the school's respon- 
sibility for that preparation were fundamental assumptions of American 
education. They received their fullest expression in the vocational edu- 
cation^ movement . Education for work as an essential goal of school- 
ing was not new to the early decades of the 20th centur^^ But the 
notion of work had, during the latter part of the 19th century, under- 
gone dramatic alteration. The expansion of industry, the factory special! 
zation of .labor, and the a.ppearar^ce of what to many observers looked 
to be a permanent proletarii' t raised considerable question about 
the self fulfillmcnL to be found in the occupational structure and 
the degree of opportunLly in that structure. What emerged was a 
belief that Americans could no longer rely on the work place as a 
source of training In adequate social values or as a Jumping off 
place for juu'lai aiul t^ceupa L ional mobili ly . Nor, it was argued, 
(•ouLd schoois assume LhaL geueralizet! training in thrift, industry, 
-and persevi^reiuu' would naturally lead t:o appropriatt^ behavior at the 
workplace. Work wii i eh once heeu thought of as the essential basis 

o f an e ih I cal aiul asp I r 1 ng socle ty was Increas Ingly becoming to be 
lhou^',hl: of In t e im.s of loh^; whleh were not: satisfying, in thet^'.'uM V(»s 
and were nr> often limiting rather than expaiullh^* for the i ncllvldua I . 
(Cllhert, 1977; Howlej; and (;inlls, 197(0 
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Vocationalism was only one of a number of mechanisms for combpt- 
ing the dilemmas caused by work in a modern society. But in trying 
to teach job skills and in articulating a belief that the value of 
schooling lay in its ability to prepare youth for the job market the 
vocational education movement reshaped the assumptions of American 
education, a^d the appropriate ways schools trained citizens^ That 
the concern was with citizenship as miich as with productivity could be 
seen in the report of the Commission on National Aid to Vocational 
Education of 1914, the most influenclal document of the movement. 
*'lt is safe to say," the' commission declared,: "that industry in its 
highly organized form with its intense specialization, is' in the 
main narrowing to the irldividual worker, ^nd while 'hands' alone may sati 
the immediate demands of industry, the failure to recognize and 
provide for human progress and development is producing a restless 
and diacon tented people. Out of thin unrest conges a demand for a 
more practical education for those who toil ... Everywhere it is the 
opinion of those who are studying the conditions of society that the 
lack of practical education is one of the primary causies qf social 
and industrial disron ten L . *^ (Lazerson & Grubb, 1974) ^ \ 

I 

Citizenship In a Pluyjillst World 

In the decades since 1940 Americans have partially modified their, 
views as to what the nature of citizensliip education j^ftould bt*,. They 
have modercited the fierce Americanization of tlie World War I era, tlieir 
I'eHisiance to recognition of tlie etlniic background of students, and 
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the sharp dichotomies between education for cijiizenship for blacks 
and that for whites. One aspect of that modification was the emergence 
of the "intercultural education" movement of the I930's and 
19A0's. ' . 

There were, as Nathan Glazer has pointed out, two themes in the 
intercultural education movement. The first centered on the assump-- 
tion that one should not be ashamed of one's heritage, ^ The second 
assumption was that we should all be tolerant of racial , religious , 
and cultural differences. "In effect, intercultural education was 
America's answer to Hitler's preaching of group hatred." In the 
movement, the theme of tolerance outweighed that of the celebration 
of heritage and diversity. (Glazer, 1977) Intercultural education was 
t\\e basis for a wave of interest in intercultural organizations, 
curricula, and' publications. In once sense of course, the movement 
was defensive, an attempt to portray the United States as a society 
which was inherently different and superior to the Nazism of the 1930 's 
and 19A0's- It wa5? al^?o clear that the movement did not invision 
a commitment by the puhlic schools to present or preserve a complete 
vision of Am(>rira's varied o thai e cultures. It was a middle ground 
which 'tried , to combine the commonalities of American life and an un- 
willingness to allow minorities to "cling to ways of living which 
are Incongruent to democratic practice " with the recognition tliat 
Indlvlduab; "should he free to practice and perpetiKite such of tlieir 
groupVs traditional values, folkways and customs as do not conflict 
wltli doimu-ratlc pv i n c i p I ivi . " The strt\s.v; v^/as thus on the past eop.trlbuti 
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of etjinic groups and the vulnerability of American societ^as a strong 
national entity to ethnic and racial discrimination. The inter- 
cultural movement was thus committed to national unity, but it argued 
in an organized way for a larger sense of America, one which made the 
citizenship education of the schools dependent upon a recognition that 
America had been created out of diverse origins. (Goodenow, -1975) 

The intercultural education movement was difficult to sustain 
during the Cold War atmosphere of the 1950' s. Whatever attention 
was paid to America's past in the schools had to be limited by a . 
recognition that differences were "no longer to be a feature of American 
life and that^abbve all else the test of a free sdciety required unity 
and loyalty. There were challenges to those assumptions, mainly 

in the efforts by black Americans to establish equality for themselves. 
But much of this continued to be predicated on earlier assun^ltions, 
the dosirability and necessity of having all people, regardless of 
race or ethnic background, integrated into the mainstream of American 
life. The message througli th^ 1950 's remained the desirability of 
conformity to accepted patterns of behavior., This is not meant to 
underplay tlie Hlpnificance which access had for those discriminated 
<ngalnst; as tl)o tensions and conflicts of the decade showed, integra- 
tion Into the mainstream for blacks could takefl as a possible radical 
restructuring of American society. 

But not until the I960's did an ideology emerge which articulated 
1 plurall55t vision ol society that stood in sharj/^ contrast to tlioso 
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of previous generations. The issue has gone beyond tolerance to' 

hfecorae one of a positive assertion of multi ethnic differences. As 

a curriculum guideline prepared b^^he National Council for Social 

Studies puts it: 

Ethnic diversity should be recognized and respected at, 
individual, group, and societal levels. 

Ethnic diversity provides a basis for societal cohesiveness 
and survival. f 

Equality of opportunity should be afforded to members of i 
all ethnic groups - . 

Ethnic identification should be optional tor individuals. 

(Glazer, 1977) 

This assertion that ethnic diversity should be the essential basis 
upon which citizenship education takes place represents a Wbstantially 
new theme In kmertcan^^^m^^^^nal history. It is based on an intensi- 




fied self awareness a^^i jtijiiifi tkncy among ethnic groups and is motivated 
by a strong sense that the educational system Ijas failed minorities. 
Tts major emphasis is upon the importance of group identity for the 
cohesiveness of the group and the mental health and the achievement of 
the individual. And, it f^ogks state support for its goals. 

l^iile much within the multicultural citizenship education move- 
ment has roots in the past, It is nonetheless a significant modifica- 
tion In the theory if nots^yct the practices of American education.' 
Legislation at the federal and st£^te levels as well as informal responses 
to pressure have led to a growing concern that the study of ethnic gJo^s 
be an Integral part of one's education. When added to the growing 
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movement for bilingual education, one has a sense ofl something new 
mj^the horizon. Whet;her such proposals aijd the assumptions. which under- 
lay^them will in fact resu3.t In a redefined view of hl^w citizens are 
o be educated and what, indeed, constitutes citizenship remains to 

\ ■ \ 

be seen. Certainly the current movement in multicultural education 

■■■■ ^ ■ \ 

is fraught with complexities and ambiguities. Many of t^he movement's 
leaders themselves are ambivalent about how far a stress^ on group roots 
and the continuities of groyp traditions into the present should be 
pressed. Moreover, groups arfe hardly the same in their relationship 
between their past and present. The dilemmas created by federal and 
state legislation which tends to treat very different groups in similar 
ways will not be easy to resolve. But most important the complex 
relationship among American comm&nalities , ethnic and racial distinc- 
tiveness, voluntary organizations, state involvement, and individual 
choice are clearly in a state of flux. How these are to be integrated 
into American notions of citizenship remain open. That they are in a 
state of flux, however, in itself is a good sign. 
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Biographical Sketches of Colloquium Authors and Reviewers 



Johm H> Best is director of the Division of Education Policy Studies and 
professor of history of education at The Pennsylvania State University. 
He holds degrees in history and education from Duke University and the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. His interest in education and 
historiography developed over the years in his work with graduate students 
in history of education as well as with undergraduates in teacher educa- 
tion at both Rutgers University and Georgia State University, Atlanta. 
He has served as book review editor of the History of Education Quarterly , 
as archivist of the John Dewey Society, and .as a consulting editor of 
Educational Studies . He is author and editor of Benjamin Franklin on 
Education (Teachers College, Columbia University, 1962) and of The Ameri- 
can Legacy of Learning (Lippincott, 1967). This year Dr. Best is presi- 
dent of the American Educational Studies Association. He is currently 
interested in the development of a national assessment of archival materi- 
als in education. 

R. Freeman Butts is Distinguished Professor of Education at San Jose Unl-^^ 
versity and Visiting Scholar at Stanford University. He received the M,A. 
degree in educational administratlD|ti from the University of Wisconsin in 
1932 and the Ph.D. degree in history of education from the same university 
in 1935. Following a year of postdoctoral study (history, philosophy, 
education) at Columbia University, Dr. Butts joineii the faculty there, his 
Columbia career culminating in his appointment as William F. Russell Pro- 
fessor in the Foundations o£ Education and as associate dean for interna- 
tional studies. The recipient of many honors for his proffessional dis- 
tinction, he is a member of legion learned societies, a consultant/advisor 
to many organizations, and a much-published author and editor. . 

William W. Cutler, ill , is associate professor of history and foundations 
of education at Temple University, where he. has taught ^^ince '^1968. He re- » 
celved the B.A. degree from Hartfard University and the Ph.D. degree from 
Cornell University in 1968. He has published articles, review essays, and 
reviews in several journals, IncludlM American Quarterly , Educational 
Theory . History of Education Quarter:S » Journal of American History , and 
Urban Education . He was an NDEA fellow at Cornell and the recipient of 
the American Quarterly Award for 1972. He is presently coedlting and pre- 
paring a chapter for a book entitled The Divided Metropolis: The Social 
and Spatial. Dimensions of Philadelphia, iaOO-1970 . 
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Allen F. Davis ls.pro^e88gr af history at Temple University. Pollowine his ' 
undergraduate 8 tu<|eB dt Dartmouth College, he received the M.A. degree from 
the University ofii'locKjst'er and the Fh*D. degree^ from the University of 
Wleconsin. He ha«,|^i^gfi[t at the University of Wisconsin, Wayne State Unlver- 
r 8lty, and the UntVeiesity of Missouri; From 1972 to 1977 he was the executive 

director of the Aittcl^ican Stql^les Association. Dr. Davis is the author of 
Spearheads for Reformr The Social Set t lements and the Frogressive Movement 
/S^f "^f^'^*" Heroine; The Life a nd Legend of J^^TH^ 
(Oxford Press, 197;3) Conflict and Consensus In American History ^D. C. Bk. 
A./ ^VJ*^' Generations; Your Family In Modem American History 

(Alfred A. Knopf , 2nd edition, 1978); as well as other publications. His 
primary Interest |s American cultural history, with speclkl concern for the 
history of reform, jaoclal welfare, and the family. 

Clarence J. Karler 1^ prpfessor of history at the University of Illinois. He 
received the B.S. degree in history from Wisconsin State Teachers College: the 
Vo^A^'?"^^'^-^-^*^^ administration from the University of Wisconsin; and. In 
• degree III history of education from the University of Wlscon- 

/\ ? / : f°^^°wing Jfervlce In the' Korean war, he taught citizenship and history ^ 
' ' "yy" • — * ^°f^ Marinette, Wisconsin, for 4 years. Dr. Karler held 
' V-^- appointmc&tJ In history and education at the University of Rochester, 
whej-e he helped di|^lop the history of education program. In 1967-68 he was 
. "Profes^y^l^f history and educational policy at the University of 

; - Wisconsin.^ He JolfiSfel the University of Illinois faculty in 1969, serving as 
•chairman of .the Department of Educational Policy Studies for 4 y^ars and 

l^^l as professor of-hl8tory of education. Currently Dr. Karler is president 
of Jfche- History of Education Society. The author of Man. Society and Educa tion 
Shaping the Edu cational State arid coauthor of Roots of Crisis . Dr. Karler 
published widely in such areas as American liberalism, the- testing move- 
ment, 611te values in American culture, and psychoanalysis and education. His 
current rea^iich Interest concerns the relationship between literature, art 
psychology, and educational thought and practice in 20th century America. 

Michael B. Katz is currently ' professor of history at York University (Toronto) 
and the recipient of a Guggenheim Fellowship. He received the M.A. degree in 
education in 1962 and the^E^. degree in, history of education in 1966, both 
from Harvard University. Past^resldent of the History of Education Society, 
he also ha*.- been a member of the Institute for Advanced Study Iti Princeton, 
N.J. Starting in July 1978. Dr. Katz will become professor of education aifd 
hlstory^at the University iff Pennsylvania. His major publications are: The 
Irony of Early School Refor m.; Educational Innovation in Mid-Nineteenth c i^ 
tury Massachusetts; Class. Burea ucracy, and Schools; The Illusion ol"Ed^ - 
tional Chanae in America ; and The People of Hamilton. Canada West; ' Famil T" 
and Class in a iMid-Nlnetheenth Century City . Hp 1b ^An,p^«^^„g „ k^^i, ^„ ^{^^ 
social organization of early industrial capitalism in North America as well 
as beginning studies of the fertility transition in America and of the demog- 
raphy of Inmate populatlonB/ in nineteenth-century New York. 
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Harvlh Lazeraon Is professor of education. at the University oE British 
Columbia. He is also a consultant to the Childho6d and Governmertt Project, 
Unlterslty'of' California Law School, Berkeley. He- holds the A.B. and M.A. 
degrees from Qolumbia. University and received the Ph.D. in history from 

Harvard University in 1970. While at Harvard he was a Samuel Stauffer ' . 
ellow at the Harvaijd-M.I.T. Joint Center for Urban Studies, and subsequent- 
ly taught in the Eduction and Social Policy program at the. Harvard Graduate 
School of Education. JHe has also been a -ifisitlng professor at Stanford Uni-' 
veraity and the Univei^lty of Washjlngton. Dr. Lazerson is the author or 
coauthor \of gclgina of the Urban School; Public EdueaMon In Massachusetts 
^ge iican Education a> td_Voc ^n^alism (1974).; "i^Hv' 'Round the Work 
Place: Continuities and Fallacies pf Career Education" (1975) ;; "ghild Care/ 
^GovlsrniBent, Financing, and the Public Schools: . Lessons from California's 
Childreji A Centers" (1977); and "Onderstandlkg American Catholic Educational 
History (1977). He is currently working on a. historical study of ethnicity 
and education and on the development of family-based social policies. ' 

Christopher J._Lucas is professor- of education^and area coordinator, Social- 
philosophic Foundations of Education at the University of Ml880ur;i~Columbia. 
He received his B.A. degr«^ In Psychology at Sytacuse University (magna cum 
laude) in 1962," a M.A.T. degree in Englikh and education at Northwestern 
University in 196A; and t>t^ Ph.D. degree in phtlodophy and education from 
Ohio State University lA 1967. He has worked as a research assistant in 
.psychology at Syracuse, as a secondary school teachet', of English in Chicago, 
aa a, teaching associate at Ohio S^tat«, and as codirector of the rnternationaX 
Summer Courses: a't the tlnlyersTty; of Salibur^, Austtia, 1966-7;L. Author of 
What Is Ph i lasophy of Education? (1969) , Our Wea'tetn Educational Heritage 
(1972) , and Challenge and. Choice in Con temporaW Educat ion (t9Jf>) . Dr. Lucvag 
has pMblishfed widely including contributions to a -var^fety of academic aqd 
professional journals. He is currently preparing a book on multicultural/ 
multiethnic, education in the United gfcates. Dr. li'ucas is a member of a 
number of professional organizations; ia the immediate past pr'esident of The 
Americah Educational Studies Association; and presently serves as executive 
S<ecretary of the Coordinating Council for Learned Societies in Education. 
His professional interests include Chinese history, and culture, ancient 
educational history, the- philosophy of education, 'international and corapara-, 
tive educational development, and the politics 'of education. . 
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r^: citizen' education OBJECTIVES 

• '. ■ (' ' 

The goal of Citijsen Education! is to -prepare students for current and 
future responsibilities In their Interpersonal, community, and political 
llve"» by foaterlng the acquisition of the following knowledge, skills, 
And dlei>osltlon0 leading to personal satlsfac^tlon and the realization 
of democratic principles: 



Knowledge * 

Knowledge of the dynamic Institutions and systems tha,t .exert Influence 
"In our society — law, economics, politics, religion. International 
relations, and technology • - ' 

Knowledge o^f the historical and contemporary context of recurring social 
issues related to the above institutions * • . ' 

Knowledge of the major issues and problems forecast fpr the -aboveJareas 
and others that may emerge ^ 



Skills , ' ' " 

Inquiry skills — which enable learners to select, organize,, evaluate, 
and use information, with special, but not exclusive, reference to 
problem-solving and decision-making^ ' . 

Interpersonal skills — which enable learners to engage in communication 
i^t .cooperatively, exercise leadership, and take part In arbitration 

Action skills — which enable leatners to formulate problemajy^ generate/ 
•alternatives, set goals, plan' strategies, consider consequeji^^ — ^ 
evaluate courses of action 





Dispositions \ * ^ * ^ ..^ 



• Respect and daring for others ^ / 

• Commitment to equality of all {)er8ons 4 • v 

• Commitment' to rationality 

• Commitment to action and participation 

• Commitment to personal freedoip limited only by the commitments above 
Identl^ilQation with positive primary groups and local, najglpnal, and 
worljncomintrfti^ies * ' \ s 
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CITIZEN EDUCATION - 

CITIZEN EDUCATION is a component of th6 Development Division of ' 
Research for Better Schools, Inc. (RBS), a nonprofit educational research 
laboratory in Philadelphia, ^ Pennsyylania . The Citizen Education component, 
funded by a grant from the National Institute of Education, is the focal 
^ point o^ RBS* 8 endeavors to advocate and promote* quality citizen education 
efforts in the tri-state region (Delaware, New. Jersey ^ and Pennsylvania) 
served by. the laboratory. 

RBg' CONCEPTION OF CITIZEN EDUCATION ; 

Traditional citizen education programs have' focused on the study of 
civics and American government. Recently, however, declining performance 
on citizenship measures and deficits in the degree of social involveinent 
on the •part of the citizenijy.have indicated that the principles of a 
democratic society are not^i^ing transmitted effectively to our nation's 
youth. Interest in citizen education, therefore, has been renewed and the 
ficild has been strengthened by new dimensions. National conferences and 
task forces h^ye called for programs in citiz^p education that address a 
variety 'of social issues. Having examined the recommendations of these and 
other sources, RBS conceives of citizen education as "a synthesis of what an 
effective citizen should know frotn the following areaei of knowledge: civics, 
community education, economics, environmental and energy, education^ ' family 
life education, global education, law-related education, moral/values edu- 
cation, multicultural education, political participation, 'social and personal 
. development and social studies." ~ • I 

' ^ ' \ 
The RBS approach to citizen edulfetion is. eclectic, going beyond the ^ 

traditional areas of curriculum and ijhstruc tion. tt encompasses knowledge 

ffom^manV fields, such as social development and school governance theory, 

and addresses the social climate of the institution as a whole. 

) ~ ' ■ ■ / • 

RBS GOALS IN CITIZEN EDUCATION ^ 

~ ^ — ^ ~- ^ - • 

Citizen Education at RBS seeks to dispose and enable individuals to 
be more effective participant's in democratic society . The goal of the 
Citi zen Education component is to prepare s tudents fov current and future 
responsibilities in their interpersonal, community, and political ^ives, 
by, fostering the accluisitions of the knowl^edges^, skills, find dispositions 
that lead to effective civic participation: f 
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Knoir^dge\ of the dyr^amlc political, legSl and socj^al institutions 
of our society, incl^u^llng related issues and problems. 

Skills that\ enable ijndividuals to make informed decisions, solve 
problems, act . cooperatively, exercise leadership, set realiistic 
goal^, And reasonably evaluate various courses of action. 



• Disposiltiions ^Jhat stjress respect for others and commitmen^to 
equa}.ity, rationalitjy, conscience, and the historic princdifles of 

^ liberty, justice, mejrcy and pluralism of our society. 

FOCUS FOR CITIZEN EDUCATION AT RBS 

, / . . ' •> 

The Citizen Education compjonent of RBS is seeking to establish a 
partnership with state, intermediate > and local district educational 
agencies in the tri-state region. Working within the context of school 
improvement progranMp^.^RBS assists the states in developing and implement*- 
ing quality citizen^ducation programs. Planning groups established In 
each state include 'representatives frqm the state department of education, 
RB& personnel and representatives of other in^i^rested public and private 
organizations • ' • \ ^ 

In conjunction with, the state planning groups, RBS is, among other 
activities: ' " ■ ^ ... 

• conducting a survey of citizen education interests, needs, and 
practices; ^ , . ' 

\ . ^ . ■ ' \ ^' 

: • determining citizen education needs statements, objectives, and 
, intervention s'trategies; 

• establishing reference files von citizen education materials, 
measures^ objectives, organizations and programs. 

The aim is the development of prototype models of citizen education 
for all grade levell. Putting the models to work in selected local schools 
in the three states will involve both the school and' its larger community, 
including such institutional/social sectors as business and industry j 
labor,, law, and government. a 

f . ■ 



Unlike mathematics, citizen educati^Qn has nQ standard curriculum. 
Therefore, RBS will work with the state planning 'groups to determine the ,* 
program content of the models and effect ive inSfltrudtipna^r techniques. A 
knowledge base is being developed to thia end, wlfrhv^special attention to / 
instruction, evaluation, and teacher preparation. Research and evaluation 
of the programs and their implementation will be conducted jointly by RBS 
and the school site improvement teams. In allAts activities, RBS will be 
responsive to local community needs and perceptions of citizen education, 
designing objectives and programs that can be adapted to the goals ofilocal 
.school districts. ' M * 
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